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PREFACE 


The following document is the result of a careful analysis of the 
treaties made between the Government of Soviet Russia and various 
other nations to bring out clearly the agreements that have been thus 
formally made to settle disputes arising between the Government of 
Soviet Russia and other governments. This study has been made 
by Professor Malbone W. Graham, Jr., of the Department of Political 
Science of the University of California at Los Angeles. In the appen- 
dix will be found translations of those parts of the treaties on which 
the study is based which are pertinent to the problem. 


NIcHOLAS MurrRAY BUTLER 
New York, August 15, 1929. 
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THE SOVIET SECURITY SYSTEM 
By MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JR. 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

A survey of the efforts of the government of Soviet Russia to 
strengthen its international position in the period since the Bolshevik 
revolution reveals an interesting evolution, marked by clearly 
defined phases, of a system of security born of political and diplomatic 
practice and closely intertwined with certain basic concepts either 
inherent in the ideology of the Kremlin or half-consciously borrowed 
from the traditions of the Czarist regime. To treat adequately the 
development of this system demands both an analysis of the ideas 
peculiar to Moscow and an appraisal of the successive efforts made 
by the Soviet government to build up bulwarks of security and bases 
of permanent understanding with its respective neighbors. In the 
ensuing pages the different phases of that process will be considered 
in their ideological setting, beginning with the period of militant 
communism inaugurating the revolution, through the painful stages 
of liquidating counterrevolutionary intervention and of consolidat- 
ing the ensuing peace, to the final phase, in which a positive treaty 
system of security emerges to protect and guarantee, in so far as 
seems at present possible, both territorial integrity and political 
peace on the borders of the soviet world. 


THE First PHASE: SECURITY THROUGH SOVIETIZATION 


The initial phase of soviet diplomacy, from the standpoint of the 
security problem, covers the period between the assumption of 
power by the Bolsheviks in November, 1917, and the signature of 
their first treaty of peace with a bourgeois State in February, 1920. 
Primarily a period of aggressive, militant communism, it was satur- 
ated with the ideology of the social revolution which the Bolsheviks 
purposed to carry into effect. But, as is so frequently the case with 
revolutionary programs, there was little definiteness in the Bolshevik 
proposals other than the basically clear-cut demand for the immedi- 
ate cessation of the war. The plans for a changed world order en- 
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visaged by the apostles of communism in the autumn of 1917 were, 
from the standpoint of international relations, largely devoted to 
stopping the international war and revolutionizing the existing 
“capitalist’’ States of Europe. That the recasting of the internal 
constitutional order of neighboring States should imply the idea of 
forcibly introducing communism seemed an obvious corollary, as 
practiced in the Finnish revolution of 1918 and in the various at- 
tempted coups d’Etat in Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania both in 
1918 and 1919. 

The overthrow of bourgeois supremacy and the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat by armed force became in fact, 
therefore, the dominant idea during the first flush of militant com- 
munism. The attitude of the Bolshevik leaders was reflected in 
many contemporary slogans aimed at the conversion of an inter- 
national war between ‘‘capitalist’”’ and “imperialist’’ States into a 
series of civil wars between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat of 
each country. Thus the Bolshevik concept of international relations 
for the moment sought to change the relationship of States and in- 
augurate a series of civil wars simultaneously waged for the purpose 
of achieving everywhere a proletarian dictatorship. The repeated 
offers of armistice and peace made during this whole period were 
intended primarily as vehicles for the transformation of international 
into social wars. Security was to be had only in the triumph of 
embattled proletariats over capitalist exploiters; the main reliance 
of the Soviet government was placed on the extension of the social 
revolution to new areas. Through the victory of the masses would 
come security; there was no thought of any possibility of neutrality, 
still less of capitulation to bourgeois States. 

That is why the signing of a disgraceful ‘‘ peace,’’ forced upon the 
Soviet government at Brest-Litovsk, was not considered by the rulers 
in power as a permanent settlement but as a mere truce in the battle 


1 The whole conception of international law and relations, as revealed in the writings of 
soviet jurists of this period was one of supplanting ‘‘ bourgeois " international law—designed, 
in the eyes of Moscow, to sanctify the imperial conquests of rapacious world powers and to 
repress, in the name of legality, the levelling doctrine of self-determination of peoples—by 
a new code of rules obtaining between organized proletariats. The rules of this code were 
to be, admittedly, transitional, and were spoken of as ‘‘das Vélkerrecht des Ubergangzeit, ”’ 
paving the way for the imminent triumph of the world revolution, whose anticipated 
success would permit the solution of present international problems within the constitu- 
tional framework of a great soviet federation. Cf. Hrabar, V. E., ‘‘Das heutige Vélker- 
recht vom Standpunkt eines Sowjetjuristen,"’ Zeitschrift fur Vélkerrechi, Band 14 (1927- 
1928), p. 188, citing Professors Pasukanis (in the Political and Legal Encyclopedia—iu 
Russian—Vol. 2, p. 862 (1926) and Korovin, Eugene, Das Vélkerrecht der Ubergangzeit 


(Moscow, 1923), p. 6). 
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of militant communism with rampant capitalist imperialism. 
Trotsky’s famous dictum, ‘neither peace nor war” re-evidenced the 
lack of finality attached to the settlements of Brest-Litovsk and 
Berlin. The belief in the imminent triumph of the world revolution, 
the firm conviction that the capitalist order was presently to be 
universally dislodged, all converged to make the dominant note of 
soviet foreign policy one of spreading the revolution by fair means or 
foul, particularly in Western Europe. 

Not until this phase had been completed and the two year period 
of fighting against the counter-revolutionary attacks of the Allies 
was wellnigh over, did the Bolshevik authorities begin to consider 
that their dreams of a universal domination by organized prolet- 
ariats might not come true and that the supplanting of the existing 
system of international relations by a single constitutional system 
for a world soviet republic organized along federal lines would not 
materialize. It then became necessary to formulate and apply a 
more definite and systematic policy in regard to a world in which, for 
better or for worse, a nominally communist State was bound, by the 
hard facts of history, to attempt a system of relations involving its 
peaceful coexistence with capitalist States then in the process of 
beginning a more or less indefinite stabilization. The outlines of that 
system were not clear to begin with, and only slowly crystallized into 
legal rules and diplomatic principles capable of objective evaluation. 


THE SECOND PHASE: SECURITY THROUGH NEGOTIATION 


With the abandonment by Esthonia of the policy of folly into 
which she had been dragooned by the Allied States, the signing of a 
formal armistice and the inauguration of negotiations for final peace 
with Russia, the first phase of soviet policy came to a definite close. 
Whatever might be her theories as to spreading the revolution, here 
Russia was face to face with the fact of a proud and stubborn peasant 
democracy which she could not conquer or sovietize, yet which did 
not want to pursue further hostilities. Under the circumstances the 
decision to be reached was basic, for if peace could be made with a 
democracy not subscribing to either communism or sovietism, a 
precedent would be established and the fundamental pattern of the 
decisions reached in the initial case must inevitably be applied to the 
next comer in eventual negotiations for peace. It is important to 
note, therefore, that the Treaty of Tartu of February 2, 1920, 
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marked a distinct turning point in soviet policy and traced the broad 
lines of the settlements to be reached with any bourgeois States 
willing to make peace with their communist neighbor. 

The period inaugurated by the Treaty of Tartu was short but 
exceedingly important. In the brief space of little more than a year, 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic completed the major 
settlements with its neighbors to the west and south, and defined 
the terms of its relationships to stronger, avowedly capitalist nations. 
It is not essential to recount here the detailed stipulations of the 
treaties with Georgia, Lithuania, Latvia, Finland, and Poland, as 
well as those which followed, in quick succession, with Turkey, 
Afghanistan, and Persia. In both these sets of agreements, as well 
as in the now historic Anglo-Russian Trading Agreement, there 
were elaborated, in varying degrees, the provisions which Russia 
thought essential to her military security against a renewal of aggres- 
sions from certain quarters. By differentially pledging various 
nations previously in open or passive hostility to the soviet regime 
to a predetermined line of conduct which would prevent military 
aggression, Soviet Russia succeeded in breaking the iron circle of her 
foes and in progressively isolating the powers or groups engaged in 
definite hostilities with her.? 

Moreover, in view of the neutrality of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary proclaimed during the counter-revolutionary wars of 1919- 
1920, the Soviet emissaries endeavored to reach agreements with 
these States in order to forestall hostilities and limit the aid which 
the defeated countries might give to the enemies of the Soviet Re- 
public. While agreements for the exchange of prisoners were reached 
with all three countries, only the Austrian government® pledged 
itself explicitly ‘to neutrality in the war against Russia, and to 
forbid absolutely all delivery or transport of arms, munitions or war 
material through its territory whether by its own or foreign means 


2 The treaties in question are: (1) The Treaty of Tartu (Esthonia), February 2, 1920 
1 Sbornik Deistvuiushichikh Dogorovov (hereafter cited as Sbornik) 100-116, especially 
Arts. 3-7; (2) Treaty of Moscow (Georgia), May 7, 1920, 1 Sbornik, 27-33, especially 
Arts. 2-6; (3) Treaty of Moscow (Lithuania), July 12, 1920, 1 Sbornik, 50-62, especially 
Arts. 4-5; (4) Treaty of Riga (Latvia), August 11, 1920, 1 Sbornik 35-49, especially Art. 
4; (5) Preliminary Peace of Riga (Poland), October 12, 1920, 1 Sbornik, 63-73, especially 
Art. 2; (6) Treaty of Tartu (Finland), October 14, 1920, 1 Sbornik, 76-99, especially Arts. 
12-16; (7) Treaty of Moscow (Persia), February 26, 1921, 2 Sbornik, 36-41, especially 
Arts. 2-7; (8) Treaty of Moscow (Afghanistan), February 28, 1921, 2 Sbornik, 15-17; 
(9) Treaty of Moscow (Turkey), March 18, 1921, 2 Sbornik, 72-77; the final Treaty of 
Riga (Poland), March 18, 1921, 2 Sbornik, 43-71, especially Art. 5; (10) the Agreement of 
London, March 16, 1921, 2 Sbornik, 18-23, especially Arts. 1 and 2. 


* Treaty of Copenhagen, July 5, 1920, Art. 3. 1 Sbornik, 117. 
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of transport.’’ However, the neutrality proclamation of Germany 
attempted to carry out these latter obligations which were, inde- 
pendently of the law of neutrality, incumbent on all the defeated 
States under the terms of the peace treaties with the Allies.‘ 

A broad analysis of all the foregoing agreements reveals the fact 
that the Soviet government began to elaborate its security policy 
by building, on the stipulations of conventional neutrality, the 
broad outlines of a non-aggression system. In addition to converting 
the conception of neutral obligation from a passive one such as 
marked nineteenth century neutrality to one of an active and positive 
character, the Soviet government insisted on giving and receiving 
specific guarantees of non-aggression and non-interference. Thus 
there was constructed for Russia and her immediate neighbors a 
legal bulwark of treaty stipulations yielding at least the minimum 
basis of safety from unanticipated attacks of a military or political 
nature directed against their territorial integrity or the security of 
their institutions. 

These stipulations are of very considerable legal importance, as 
they jointly comprise a code governing the behavior of newly created 
States having no deep-set background of legal institutions and no 
chart or compass by which to steer between the Red Scylla and the 
White Charybdis of international politics on the Soviet borderlands. 
When analyzed in detail, they are found to contain three essential 
elements: (1) a rephrased and revamped statement of the duties of 
neutrality as laid down in the fifth and thirteenth Hague Conventions 
of 1907 and amplified by the practices arising out of the World War, 
(2) a carefully phrased series of guarantees of non-intervention, 
which were intended to govern events short of hostilities but wrapped 
up with potential interventionary activities from any quarter, and 
(3) pledges of non-assistance to, and non-recognition of, insurgent 
groups or those actively working against the political institutions of 
the other party to the treaty. 

The first constitute a sort of code of neutrality regulations mutually 
and reciprocally agreed upon and furnishing a standard, certainly 
as fully advanced as that established by common or older conven- 

4Cf. Treaty of Versailles, Art. 170: ‘‘Importation into Germany of arms, munitions 
and war material of every kind shall be strictly prohibited. 

‘‘The same applies to the manufacture for, and export to, foreign countries of arms, 
munitions and war material of every kind.’’ The same provisions, in almost identical 


language, occur in Art. 134 of the Treaty of Saint Germain with Austria and Art. 118 of 
the Treaty of Trianon with Hungary. 
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tional international law, by which the activities and conduct of each 
government may be judged, and thereby taking precedence over, or 
becoming substitutes for, any stipulations of internal neutrality 
legislation. Their value appears to be very genuine, as they establish 
a guide to conduct so exacting that no third States could reproach 
the respective signatories for failing to live up to the general require- 
ments of international law; they also provide a reciprocally binding 
series of guarantees which no municipal neutrality legislation enacted 
by each of the several countries unilaterally could hope to attain.® 

The non-intervention and non-recognition clauses of the treaties 
have no less significance. They mark, in many respects, an extension 
to European practice of certain principles hitherto stipulated primar- 
ily in New World treaties. Being definitely directed against specific 
counter-revolutionary groups which, when defeated in the field, had 
taken refuge on the soil of either the Soviet Republic or the border 
States,* their provisions sought to impose on each of the contracting 
governments the duty of ending such activities, if these groups were 
merely made up of conspirators, or of withdrawing all support if 
they pretended to be regional or national governments. Under such 
circumstances, the duties of prevention, heretofore confined by the 
international law of neutrality only to recognized independent govern- 
ments or to groups whose open belligerency had already been recog- 
nized, were extended, as has been done in a few cases by nations under 
their municipal neutrality legislation, to insurgent groups and even 
to individuals. All told the situation in 1920 being as unstable as it 
was, rules for the purpose of stopping aggression could scarcely have 
been drafted with more definiteness. 

The last features requiring mention are those found in part in the 
peace treaties but more adequately in the trade agreements such as 
that between Great Britain and Russia. The safeguards here are 
rather against propaganda and subversive movements than against 
military or naval action, and they can best be understood as stipu- 

5 In a sense they may be compared generally to the Minority. Guarantee Treaties which 
seek to solve a complicated problem of domestic politics by raising it toan international 
level, save that with only one or two exceptions, such as the Treaty of Briinn between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, the Minority Guarantee Treaties were imposed by the Great 
Powers on newly recognized ‘States, without making the guarantees inany sense reciprocal. 
whereas reciprocity and mutuality are the essentials of these treaty stipulations. 

* Examples of such activity may be found in the case of Santori Nuorteva, prominent 
in the overthrown Finnish soviet government, who, long afterthe extinction of that govern- 
ment, operated on the borders of Finland, using soviet territory asa base, much to the 
chagrin of Helsingfors. On the other hand, men like Simon Petliura, once hetman of an 


independent Ukraine, and the notorious BorisSavinkov, made themselves peculiarly noxious 
to Moscow by operating from Polish territory against soviet rules. 
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lations on which the western powers, such as Great Britain, initially 
insisted in order to protect established institutions against the 
verbal assaults of communism. Here, however, difficulties of a 
technical character definitely enter, as a certain amount of indefinite- 
ness must inevitably surround the term “propaganda” and the 
subjective element in interpretation and enforcement is bound to be 
hard to reconcile with the more tangible offenses under other clauses. 
The hectic history of the Anglo-Russian trading agreement is suffi- 
cient illustration of the endless opportunity for variant interpreta- 
tions of the obligations assumed on either side. 

In general, the guarantees given, instead of being unilaterally 
exacted of the new-born border States as a price of recognition of their 
independence, were freely and reciprocally entered into, so that the 
necessary element of mutuality, of theoretical legal equality of 
incidence of the rules devised, was made apparent. This was the 
price of mutual security, otherwise the new States would have been 
regarded as partially dependent politically upon the Russian State 
from which they had just effected their separation. To give further 
color to the doctrines of legal equality inscribed in the treaties, no 
attempts—apart from isolated instances of demilitarization—were 
made to impose military servitudes.? 

It should be noted that both Russia and her limitrophe neighbors 
preserved their unfettered freedom to go to war. However, the non- 
aggression guarantees given, while intended primarily to remove 
existing military dangers, were also designed to apply generally in 
time of peace. It is obvious that only upon the hypothesis of the 
continuance of peace were the treaty safeguards actually valid, for 
if the border States were to be engulfed in some new war, it would be 


extremely difficult for them to prevent their territories from being 


7 The only references to anything savoring of a possible differential status were the 
proposals made by the Baltic countries on their own initiative, toarrange for their neutrali- 
zation by international action so that they should, if the major Powers agreed thereto— 
and Russia gave lip-service acquiescence to the idea in these treaties—be removed from 
any sphere of potential military operations by general international action. There is very 
real reason to doubt whether Russia thought such an expedient feasible in the light of her 
own international status and policies, but it did no harm to consent in advance to the con- 
clusion of an arrangement known to be virtually impossible of execution. Thus the concept 
of neutralization died a normal death and received solemn obsequies in advance. Itisidle 
to think that Russia seriously considered the possibility of reaching any agreement with 
the Western capitalist Powers whereby, without committing the Powers inter se to non- 
aggression, the fragile and precarious status of the western border States could have been 
made secure. A policy of non-aggression, as the basis for security, could not rest on so 
slender and unsubstantial a basis. Elsewhere the idea of neutralization as an adequate 
foundation for security was being abandoned, and Russia herself could scarcely be ex- 
pected to put any faith in the serious execution of the plan. Cf. Graham, M. W., ‘‘ Neutral- 
ization as a Movement in International Law,’’ American Journal of International Law, 
Vol. 20, No. 1, pp. 69-83, January, 1927. 
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made a base of operations—in all probability against Russia. Never- 
theless, Russia was content for the moment to liquidate the recent 
wars and provide a minimum of political and military safeguards 
without specifically pledging the border States unconditionally 
to a policy of peace. It can be seen in retrospect that there was an 
inescapable element of weakness in the situation, which required 
remedying when a more permanent alignment of political forces in 
and surrounding Russia was in prospect. Plainly, a carefully devel- 
oped system must eventually be brought into being if genuine security 
was to exist on Russia’s borders. Could it be done in the midst of a 
capitalist world? If so, what were to be the formulas that should 
give it vitality? 


THE THIRD PHASE: SECURITY THROUGH CONFERENCE AND 
CONSOLIDATION 


Having liquidated the interventions from abroad and come to 
terms with the bourgeois countries on her borders, Russia turned, 
after March, 1921, to a new series of measures to strengthen and 
consolidate her position—measures of both domestic and foreign 
significance. It is worthy of note that the period which closed with 
the final peace of Riga and the signing of the Anglo-Russian trade 
agreement marked an important turning point in the internal as 
well as the foreign policy of the Soviet Republic. It was one of the 
inescapable consequences of the decision to make terms with capitalist 
States and enter into trade agreements that the New Economic 
Policy should be inaugurated just as these foreign contacts were 
resumed. The period of militant communism, of aggressive defense 
against the counterrevolutionaries, was over; a new epoch had begun. 
Thenceforth, until December, 1925, Russia was to pass through 
the successive stages of adaptation until she discovered a more 
permanent basis of accommodation to a world perversely and perhaps 
irretrievably, capitalist. 

While Russia reached out to the West for economic support, she 
sought to apply in the Far East the principles of non-aggression and 
accommodation just adopted in the West as a means of reaching a 
settlement with her Baltic neighbors,* and endeavored to consolidate 


8 This involved agreements with Mongolia, China and Japan consummated in 1921, 
1924 and 1925, respectively. Cf. the Treaty of Moscow (Mongolia), November 5, 1921, 
2 Sbornik, 29, the Treaty of Peking (China), May 31, 1924, especially Arts. 4 and 6, A meri- 
can Journal of International Law, Supplement, Vol. 19, No. 2, April, 1925, pp. 53-56, and 
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her position in reconquered Central Asia. Here she utilized the 
ardent nationalism of awakening peoples as a lever against the 
capitalist Powers in the Middle East. Perhaps it was the realization 
of the influence of this new nationalism and its dynamic potentialities 
in international life, perhaps it was the inevitable recrudescence of 
the tactics of Czarist diplomacy, that called upon Russia, while 
consolidating her position, to awaken the age-old continent of Asia 
into a new political life in order to redress the political alignments 
of the predominantly capitalist world. In any event, while pleading 
for recognition, while offering concessions, while making dramatic 
bids for trade with the West, as at Genoa and The Hague, Russia 
took advantage of ‘‘the inherent contradictions of the capitalist 
order’’—Western Europe’s period of pre-stabilization difficulties-— 
to create out of the once amorphous Czarist empire a new political 
union economically integrated under a proletarian aegis. 

It is impossible to deal here with the constitutional aspects of the 
creation of the Soviet Union save to note that it was consciously 
called into being, after two years of fervid negotiations of an inter- 
national character between the various soviet republics existing on 
the territory of the former empire, in order to oppose a constitu- 
tionally unified proletarian front to the allegedly distracted and 
divided camp of capitalism. While the world revolution was no 
longer considered imminent, it was merely being deferred by causes 
beyond the immediate control of the Soviet government, hence the 
principal effort of sovietdom should be to gird its loins tighter in the 
interim for the withstanding of any future capitalist onslaughts. 
The integration this implied was, in the opinion of Moscow, more 
surely attainable under a constitutional than under an international 
form, hence the creation of the union.® 

But the union was also intended, from an international standpoint, 
to symbolize the unity of purpose and the enhanced security which 
the soviet world, as contrasted with that of capitalism, enjoyed. 
Not merely for the convenience of constitutional control, but also 
because it would solidify the ranks of the proletarian republics and 


the Treaty of Peking (Japan), and Protocols, January 20, 1925, especially Art. V and Pro- 
tocol A, Art. IV, ibid., pp. 78-84. 


® Without entering into the processes by which that crystallization was consummated, 
or the relation of this triumph of soviet diplomacy tothe economic policies ofthe Kremlin, 
suffice it to note that the Treaty of Union of December 30, 1922, was in itself an instrument 
of no mean importance, as it marked the extinction, for the purposes of international rela- 
tions, of the various constituent republics, and by fusing these sprawling commonwealths 
into a new federal State considerably decomplicated the problem of security. 
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keep them disciplined in the face of the despairing counsels of 
aggressive capitalism, still anxious to destroy the soviet world, did 
Stalin negotiate the union. To him its consummation was essential 
to the life of the revolution; only in this fashion would it be possible 
to preserve the balance between the soviet and the non-soviet worlds. 
In the last analysis, therefore, the basic concept of security in this 
critical period of soviet evolution was that of the restoration of a 
balance of power. 

It is not to be wondered at that the idea of balance of power should 
have been the guiding consideration of the leaders in the Kremlin 
in devising the policy which would best suit the needs of Russia in 
her contacts with the outside world. That idea was part and parcel 
of the old Czarist system in diplomacy; entire generations of Russian 
diplomats had been brought up to believe in it as firmly as they did 
in their imperial master. The Bolshevik revolution, to be sure, 
overthrew the Czarist order and proclaimed the confraternity of 
proletariats as its catchword; it promised to discard, bag and baggage, 
all the doctrines of the old regime, yet, as the failure to light the fires 
of revolution in every land grew more obvious, it seemed to become 
necessary for soviet diplomacy to revive a Czarist practice and ideal 
in order to equilibrate the forces of revolution and reaction in much 
the same way as they had been set off, one against the other, in 
Western Europe after the Napoleonic wars. The principle which 
had served a century before to reconcile a Europe partly monarchical 
and partly republican, which had permitted the coexistence of free 
national States with conglomerate, heterogeneous empires, was now 
called upon to do yeoman service in preserving the gains of the revo- 
lution in a restricted area and determining the conditions for co- 
existence of capitalist and soviet States. 

One would go far to seek a better statement of the Bolshevik theory 
of the balance of power than the official one found in the Declaration 
of Union of 1922: 

Since the formation of the Soviet Republics, it declares, all the 
countries in the world have been divided into two camps: the camp 
of capitalism and the camp of socialism. In the camp of capital- 
ism there reigns national hostility, inequality, colonial slavery 
and chauvinism, the oppression of nationalities, pogroms and 
imperialist atrocities. On the contrary, in the socialist camp 


there is mutual confidence and peace, national liberty and 
equality, the coexistence and fraternal collaboration of peoples. 
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It is only thanks to these circumstances that the 

Soviet Republics have succeeded in repulsing the attacks of the 

imperialists of the whole world both from within and from 

without. . . . On the other hand, the instability of the inter- 
national situation and the danger of new attacks render inevitable 
the creation of a common front by the Soviet Republics against 
capitalist encirclement. . . . The new united State will 
be the fitting consummation of the bases of peaceful coexistence 
and fraternal collaboration of peoples . . . wt will bea 
sure barrier against world capitalism at the same time that it 
will constitute a new step in advance, a decisive step by way 
of uniting the workers of all countries into one World Socialist 

Soviet Republic. 

This statement of the relation of the Soviet Union to other States 
is obviously posited on an irreconcilable contrast of conflicting 
systems of government and orders of society, and marks a fundamen- 
tal admission that, no matter what the strength of the union or 
the weaknesses of the capitalist order, both proletarian common- 
wealths and bourgeois States were destined to coexist for a consider- 
able time. The realization that Soviet foreign policy must envisage 
a condition of balance between two such diametrically opposed worlds 
had forced the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to reorient 
its treaty policy and its general diplomacy along new lines, destined 
to strengthen the Soviet Union wherever possible and to reduce the 
danger of attacks from abroad by conventional agreements with its 
immediate neighbors. 

This necessity had been made strikingly clear by the Genoa Con- 
ference during the spring of 1922. When it was obvious that con- 
certed agreement with the Western Powers was impossible, all 
discussions of security or non-aggression as between Russia and West- 
ern Europe disappeared into the hinterland of the proceedings. 
Only a tenuous promise of the various negotiating governments to 
refrain from hostile action for a period of a few months was gained 
out of the Conference, although outside its sessions Germany and 
Russia reached, in the Treaty of Rapallo, a fundamental understand- 
ing amounting almost to an alliance. Nor were the resumed dis- 
cussions at The Hague more profitable. The year 1922 was barren 
of results as regards the adjustment of Russia to the Western Euro- 
pean States. It was in the light of this failure to come to grips with 
the statesmen of capitalist countries that the Soviet foreign office 
decided to convoke at Moscow, under its own auspices, a conference 
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of the limitrophe States to discuss the limitation of armaments and 
the extension of the arrangements for security. The efforts made 
earlier in the year by Russia and the Baltic States to reknit economic 
contacts on mutually acceptable bases brought into discussion the 
necessity of guarantees, of covenants of non-aggression, while the 
experience of a year and a half under the peace treaties with the 
border States made more practicable the discussion of disarmament. 

The interplay of varying ideas is nowhere more clearly seen than in 
the record of the discussions at Moscow. The memories of the Civil 
War being yet fresh in the minds of the negotiators, such matters as 
the neutralization of border zones, the dissolution of irregular mili- 
tary forces, and the imperative necessity of at least partial technical 
disarmament loomed large on the Russian side, while the problems 
of guarantees of territorial integrity and the creation of the ma- 
chinery for the pacific solution of international controversies— 
ideas brought back to the Balticum from Geneva—formed the 
initial burden of the opposing delegations. As the conference 
proceeded, there was obvious progress toward the mergence of minds, 
and the Soviet government, although unable to secure the adoption 
of its drastic disarmament proposals, stood committed to the princi- 
ples of non-aggression and the arbitration of all controversies, and 
placed non-aggression guarantees—really the crux of the whole 
problem—in the foreground of the agenda later to be taken up with 
its neighboring States.'° 

The net gains from the discussions at Moscow lay in the definition 
of the Russian attitude toward two basic problems in connection 
with security: (1) action in case of aggression, and (2) the applica- 
tion of sanctions by the League of Nations. In the draft proposal 
for a non-aggression treaty, Russia provided that in case of aggres- 
sion by third States against signatories, the contracting parties 
were to give no assistance to the aggressor. " In a subsequent article, 
dealing with aggression by one contracting party against another 
signatory, the remaining signatories were pledged to give no aid, 

10 Cf. the statement of Litvinov on December 5, 1922: ‘‘ The Russian delegation is ready 
to sign ten times over the pact of non-aggression as well as to recognize the principle of 
arbitration. . But independently of the result of the present negotiations, Russia 


renounces the use of armed force for the solution of conflicts. ’ Conférence de Moscou pour 


la limitation des armements, pp. 102-103. 
‘Article II. The High Contracting Parties pledge themselves solemnly to accord no 

support to any third State whatsoever not a party to the present Convention, in case such 

a State should commit an act of aggression on the territory of one of the High Contracting 


Parties.” JIJbid., p. 125. 
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directly or indirectly, to the aggressor. In no case was mutual 
assistance provided for or any alliance suggested, hence all that can 
be construed from the proposal is that Russia intended the various 
signatories, in the respective cases, to follow a policy of differential 
neutrality,» more severe toward the aggressor than the defender, 
and particularly severe toward what must be, in the eyes of Moscow, 
a covenant-breaking State. In the draft finally adopted by the 
Bureau of the Conference, but not by the Conference itself, these 
proposals were accepted almost integrally, with the addition of a 
clause freeing signatories of any obligation toward any signatosy 
who should become an aggressor.'* It must stand of record, accord- 
ingly, that in the event of open aggression, signatory States were to 
revert to the old and unreformed law of nations as the standard of 
their conduct, with the full right to go to war or to remain neutral, 
so long as they did not assist the aggressor. 

Regarding League sanctions the position is not so clear. It only 
appears inferentially from the utterances of Litvinov, but its portent 
is not difficult to gather. ‘‘There may arise a situation,”’ he said, 
‘‘where all the States represented may either unite among themselves 
(a veiled reference to the Warsaw Agreement of 192215) or with other 
States members of the League of Nations, to annul or modify unilaterally 
the projected treaty. It is evident that Russia can in no way admit 
such an eventuality.’’ It requires little discernment to see in this 
guarded phraseology the embryo of the anti-coalition and anti- 
blockade features appearing in the later Soviet treaties. 

The failure of the Moscow Conference was due, in the last analysis, 
to a fundamental divergence of views between Russia and the other 
States there represented as to the order in which the various problems 


12“*Article IV. Incase of violation of the present Convention by one of the Contracting 
Parties, i. e., in case of armed aggression by one of the States signatories to the present 
Convention, on the territory of another, the other Contracting Parties pledge themselves 
to lend the aggressor State no support, either direct or indirect."" Jbid., p. 126. 

13 This concept is not that of so-called ‘‘ benevolent"’ neutrality, occasionally spoken of 
in pre-war days, but of differential treatment of belligerents by a neutral State—a conception 
elaborately set forth by the Swiss government in defining its attitude toward the League 
of Nations. Professor Max Huber appears to have been primarily responsible for the in- 
troduction of this term into international usage, as early as the summer of 1918. Cf. his 
study, ‘‘ Problémes relatifs 4 la Société des Nations, '’ included as Annex I, 4, to the Message 
du Conseil fédéral a l’ Assemblée féderéle concernant la question de l’accession de la Suisse a 
la Société des Nations, August 4, 1919, pp. 231-237. 

“Article III . . . and find themselves freed, in relation to it, from all the en- 
gagements flowing from the present Convention.” Jbid., pp. 132-133. 

18 Under the terms of Article 7 of this Agreement, signed March 17, 1922, Esthonia, 
Finland, Latvia, and Poland declared that ‘‘in case of an unprovoked attack upon any one 
of them by another State,"’ they would ‘‘adopt a benevolent attitude toward the State 
attacked "’and would ‘‘immediately agree upon their course of action.”" Obviously the 
term ‘‘another State’’ here employed referred to Russia. 
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affecting security were to be solved. The Russian delegation had 
intended to discuss disarmament without paying particular attention 
to the matter of non-aggression guarantees; it subsequently consent- 
ed, as has been shown above, to their simultaneous discussion, but 
Russia’s final refusal to divorce the two matters and to deal with the 
problem of non-aggression alone proved an insurmountable obstacle. 
The rebuff to the Russian proposals was too glaring, the capacity 
of the Soviet commissars to adjust their own viewpoint to that of 
their neighbors too limited, the times generally too inauspicious to 
make immediate progress possible. Hence it was not until the begin- 
ning of 1924, when de jure recognition of the Soviet Union was in the 
air, that Russia made known, in an inconspicuous but effectual way, 
the basic change in her viewpoint on the matter. This was at the 
Rome Naval Conference when, through her emissary, Admiral 
Berens, Russia declared that technical agreements with regard to 
disarmament must be born of an “accord politique préalable.” 
This broke new ground and permitted the discussions of security, 
previously blocked by the invariable juxtaposition of military and 
political viewpoints, to be carried over integrally into the political 
field for solution. 

The Geneva Protocol, which represented the apex of the efforts 
of the League of Nations to deal with the security problem, furnished 
Russia with a target. In the historic document the Soviet Union 
saw only the legalization on a universally applicable scale of the 
practices which. had been most injurious to the Soviet State in the 
days when it was fighting for its very existence. The Protocol, be- 
cause it sanctioned collective isolation and coercion of a Covenant- 
breaking State, because it authorized the application to an outlaw 
among nations of boycott and blockade without stint or limit, was 
anathema in the eyes of Moscow. From the Kremlin the Protocol 
was heralded as indicating an internal stabilization of capitalism 
in the West, and was regarded as an instrument forged by England 
for a new encirclement of Russia. 

Despite the early official demise of the Protocol, the basic ideas 
underlying it took shape in the initial projects for a Rhineland pact; 
their final embodiment in the Locarno Treaties only confirmed in 
Moscow the apprehensions which the earlier instrument had evoked. 
It was necessary to counter the ideology and the machinery of Geneva 
and Locarno if any progress was to be made in achieving security for 
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the Soviet State. Not only because Russia’s instinct of self-preserva- 
tion recoiled at the legitimation of measures used against her during 
the Civil War, but because the Locarno system indicated an internal 
strengthening and major stabilization of the capitalist powers which 
would postpone to the Greek calends the advent of the world revolu- 
tion, Moscow set out to systematize, within the framework of positive 
treaty law, measures which would offset Locarno and all its works. 
With the achievement of the first results of this new orientation of 
policy, the period of indecisive conferences ended, and the security 
problem entered a fourth phase. 


THE FourTH PHASE: SECURITY THROUGH POLITICAL 
AGREEMENTS 


It was not without significance that, immediately after Locarno, 
the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Tchitcherin, went to 
Paris, then to Berlin, to spy out the land in the capitalist strongholds 
and see if it were not possible to devise, out of the scattered precedents 
in soviet usage, an effective scheme whereby the integrating policies 
of the capitalist world might be effectively stalemated. If, as it was 
believed in Moscow, the stabilization of capitalism in the West 
increased the risk of attacks on the territory and the institutions of 
the Soviet Union, Russia’s basis of security must be appreciably 
strengthened. Tchitcherin’s primary objective thus became that of 
forestalling the moves of Russia’s political opponents by building 
up an effective barrier!* of treaty law between the Soviet Union and 
the capitalist world, a barrier across which no aggressions of bourgeois 
adversaries, from whatever quarter, might penetrate. 

The problem before the Soviet Union was, in essence, that of organ- 
izing, no longer on a temporary but on a permanent basis, its relations 
with the outside world, of reinforcing by new pacts the provisions 
of its earlier peace treaties and supplementing them with new guar- 
antees. With the treaties of peace as cornerstones in each instance, 
it became possible for Russia to build a superstructure on the founda- 
tions laid at the close of the Civil War. At that time, as has already 


been noted, the dominant purpose of the Soviet government, was to 


16 [t is interesting to note that, whereas the barrier systems previously known to both 
military strategy and equilibrative diplomacy had always been based on an acknowledg- 
ment of the inferiority of inequality of the States utilized as barrier grounds, as regards the 
major and aggressive neighbors involved—a factor already noticed with reference to 
neutralization—soviet diplomacy insisted on carrying its legal equalitarianism into this 
field also and making the pledges and guarantees of any treaty settlement with its limitrophe 
neighbors bilateral and reciprocal, not unilateral and unequal. 
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establish non-intervention, both military and political, as the cardinal 
principle governing its relations with bourgeois States. It was im- 
possible to do more. The considerations now guiding the soviet 
government became those of maintaining a barrier against aggression, 
a balance between the capitalist and soviet worlds, and, as a con- 
comitant of the theory of the balance of power, a status of neutrality 
in the conflicts of its neighbors with third Powers. 

Because of its peculiar réle in the soviet treaty system, the con- 
ception of neutrality, as viewed from Moscow, deserves particular 
attention. It will be recalled that the neutrality covenanted in 1920 
had been a momentary expedient, a technical device to give respite 
in an hour of emergency. Now the concept of neutrality, as an 
element of a permanent system, came to be endowed with a more 
far-reaching and significant character. As embodied in conventional 
form, it quite transcended the conceptions of optional and capricious, 
volitional neutrality as understood in pre-war days, and inaugurated 
a practice of prepledging a country to a definite policy and conduct 
under specified contingencies.17 The fundamental principle behind 
such stipulations was the desire to reduce the possibilities of aggression 
and to thus render possible an objective computation of the con- 
tingencies in which signatories might not be called upon to engage 
in hostilities. Whereas the practice of nations in the nineteenth 
century had been built around the implicit assumption of continued 
neutrality by non-belligerents, the experiences of the period of the 
Bolsheviks’ battle for survival demanded, in the view of the Kremlin, 
an explicit a priori avowal of conduct as the only possible, tangible, 


17 Treaty provisions referring to contingent neutrality were known in the epoch before 
the World War as found in several important treaties of alliance. But the idea of pledging 
a State to a certain course of conduct without committing it concurrently to an offensive or 
defensive alliance found scant currency and little practice before the end of the World 
War. Instances of such neutrality stipulations may be found in the following treaties: 
(1) Art. 2 par. 1 of the Austro-German alliance of October 7, 1879 (Pribram, A., Die polits- 
schen Geheimvertrige Oesterreich-Ungarns, 1879-1014, I, p. 3); (2) Art. 1 of the Austro- 
Hungarian—German—Russian treaty of June 18, 1881 (/bid., p. 11); (3) Art. V of the 
Austro-Serbian Alliance of June 28, 1881 (/bid., p. 18); (4) Art. IV of the Austro-Hungarian 
—German—lItalian Treaty of Alliance (Triple Alliance) of May 20, 1882, retained integrally 
in the renewal treaties of Berlin, May 6, 1891 and June 28, 1902, and of Vienna, December 
5, 1912 (1bid., pp. 24, 64, 92, 101); (5) Art. I of the Russo-German Treaty of Berlin of June 
18, 1887 and protocol of the same date (Martens, Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités, 
Vol. X, 1920, pp. 38, 40, citing the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 443, 1919. Almost 
the only instance of a convenant of neutrality in a limited contingency in pre-war days is 
found in the declaration jointly signed at Saint Petersburg on October 2-15, 1904, by 
Counts Aehrenthal and Lamsdorff pledging Austria-Hungary and Russia ‘‘to observe a 
loyal and absolute neutrality in case one of the two parties signatory to this declaration 
should find itself alone and without provocation on its part in a state of war with a third 
power which should seek to strike at its security or at the status quo, whose maintenance 
constitutes the basis of their peaceful and conservative undertaking."’ (Pribram, op. 
cit., I, p. 98). Various previous commitments, however, restricted the scope of this dec- 


laration, which was intended to be temporary. 
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legal guarantee of safety from attack or intervention. Such an idea 
as the pre-covenanting of the permanent attitude of two States 
toward one another in terms of explicit and indefeasible neutrality 
was a factor working for stabilization of international relations 
after an era of all too evident flux; it laid the bases for permanent 
security by permitting the discounting of eventual hostilities against 
the pledged word of the nation; it formed the completing counterpart 
to a system of non-aggression pure and simple, by furnishing guar- 
antees of inaction in the event of aggression or hostility in some other 
quarter. Finally, when applied in a cumulative number of instances, 
the formula of neutrality made possible a system of preventive rein- 
surance against hostilities, since it effectively forestalled the forma- 
tion of potentially hostile coalitions. Obviously, in proportion as 
such instances of stipulated, foreordained neutrality were multiplied 
by treaty, the occasion for possible joint or co-hostility of limitrophe 
States automatically would decrease. Such were the various factors 
which converged to lead the Soviet government to adopt the formula 
of neutrality as a factor of permanent security policy. 

These considerations were not, however, the only ones entering 
into the Soviet plan. The idea of computative aloofness fitted in 
with the major assumptions of soviet theory as well. Neutrality, 
in the opinion of the Soviet leaders, was the only formula compatible 
with the idea—and the fact—of a balance of power between com- 
munist and non-communist worlds, between which, ex hypothest, 
there could not be solidarity If, then, Moscow rejected the chief 
cornerstone of the Genevan edifice, the doctrine of social solidarity, 
only neutrality could be put in its place, as a principle of tolerance 
capable of assuaging in a way the irreconcilable differences between 
the soviet and non-soviet worlds. Finally, neutrality was the only 
formula capable of reconciling the fact of the absence of any higher 
tribunal, any functioning center of reference or ultimate jurisdiction 
to which communist and non-communist States might appeal. It 
was, in the last analysis, just because neutrality, as a co-function of 
war, arises from the lack of machinery of peaceful liquidation, that 
the soviet world, in default of the possibility of action in solidarity 
with capitalist States, posited it as a cornerstone of security. 

The new formula of the Soviet government in its security policy 
thus became the trilogy, ‘‘Non-intervention, non-aggression, neu- 
trality.’’ As crystallized in the various,securities it struck directly 
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at the vitals of the Locarno system with its provisions of an inter- 
ventionist, coercive, belligerent character. When viewed as a system 
in this larger perspective, the security treaties, it can be seen, are 
neither straws grasped at by a drowning man nor temporary military 
expedients of an imperilled government, as were obviously the 
stipulations of the early agreements of 1920, already noted. They 
rise from a far more fundamental conception of international rela- 
tionships than that of mere military calculation of strategic advan- 
tage. They are all treaties elaborated in a time of peace, with no 
contingency of war near, and after mature consideration of possible 
alternative policies. They are based upon objective calculation 
and computation of permanent policy and advantage; they are 
distinct regional understandings for the maintenance of peace; they 
comprise, in the aggregate, a series of organic relationships con- 
stituting the framework of a State system within which the Soviet 
Union makes its terms with a stabilized capitalist world. 


The Treaty of Paris, (U. S. S. R—Turkey) December 17, 1925 


The actual elaboration of the soviet security system dates from 
December, 1925, when Tchitcherin, while in Paris, consummated 
the first formal treaty with the Turkish Republic. Circumstances 
had conspired to place the two negotiators on an equal footing in their 
desire to counteract an event in diplomacy which was unfavorable 
to each. Moscow sought compensation for Locarno; Angora for 
Mosul. Negotiations had been going on intermittently at Angora 
and Moscow; now it was fitting for Tchitcherin and Rushdi Bey to 
come to an agreement whereby several items of previous soviet 
policy were brought together in a new form. Without any elaborate 
or doctrinnaire exposition of theories, the two States pledged them- 
selves to solve their difficulties by the machinery of diplomacy—as 
recourse to the tribunals of a capitalist world was obviously impossible 
for the Soviet Union—agreed upon a series of guarantees of non- 
aggression applicable at all times, and covenanted upon explicit, 
pre-determined neutrality toward each other in case either signatory 
should be involved in hostilities with a third Power. Without 
consciously endeavoring to lay down principles capable of universal 
application, or rather, without attempting to work out universal 
applications for the principles agreed on, the high contracting parties 
arrived at an agreement such that, on the basis of the principles 
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contained in it, no occasion for war could arise between them as the 
result of their respective policies toward each other or their attitude 
toward third Powers. In short, the Treaty of Paris provided an 
arrangement ably calculated to benefit the respective signatories 
by giving them unequivocal assurances of freedom from the menace 
of war on their common frontiers. 

Although there were many antecedents for the Treaty of Paris 
in the various stipulations of the earlier treaties between Russia and 
her neighbors, it was the first to introduce the neutrality clause. 
While a short treaty, it endeavored to cover the principal contin- 
gencies in which the two countries were interested, forcing a common 
understanding and the exchange of views in the definition of their 
respective policies, while giving each signatory a genuine degree of 
security. The treaty probably represents the very minimum of 
agreement for security that could be expected under the circum- 
stances. When viewed in relation to the military guarantees and 
non-intervention stipulations of the treaties which Turkey had 
concluded with the Transcaucasian Republics in 1920 and with 
Russia in 1921, it becomes obvious that only the neutrality clause 
and the pledge to pacific settlement of all disputes were added to 
complete the agreement. 

The significance of the neutrality clause, vital as it is to the security 
of the land frontiers common to both countries, is only seen in full 
when the relationship of the Treaty of Paris to the Straits Conven- 
tion'* is considered. So long as the Straits Convention is operative, 
Turkish control over the Straits, whether Turkey be neutral or 
belligerent, means a very great deal to the Soviet Union. Hence, in 
pledging neutrality in the event of future attacks on Russia, Turkey 
gave Russia the benefits of maritime communication in the Straits 
zone—the fullest benefits which might be expected by any nation. 
On the other hand, in the event of war involving Turkey, the closing 
of the Straits to hostile craft would leave Russia, if neutral, doubly 
safeguarded against aggression. The Straits Convention measurably 
enhanced the security of Russia and, contingent upon Turkish 
neutrality, the Treaty of Paris reassures Russia freedom of transit— 
a factor of importance not underestimated in the calculations of the 
Soviet foreign office. In a very real sense, the amount of security 


afforded Russia by the Straits Convention plus the Treaty of Paris 


18 Convention of Lausanne of July 24, 1923, Art. 2 and Annex. Treaty Series, No. 16 
(1923,) Cmd. 1929. 
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is substantial.” Little did the Lausanne Conference realize when it 
drafted the Straits Convention that it was forging a definite link in 
the Soviet security system. 


The Treaty of Berlin (U. S. S. R.—Germany), April 24, 1926 


The second great instrument entering into the Soviet system was 
the Treaty of Berlin. Coming, as it did, shortly after the failure of 
the March negotiations in Geneva with reference to the admission 
of Germany to the League of Nations, it was regarded by Moscow as 
a definite blow at the structure of peace erected at Locarno and as a 
reaffirmation of the policy of close and cordial collaboration between 
Germany and Russia initiated by Rathenau and Tchitcherin at 
Genoa. Hence it referred to the Treaty of Rapallo as the basis of 
political understanding between the two countries, and wiped out 
any remaining memories of the days of imperialist politics at Brest- 
Litovsk. Here, as in the case of the Treaty of Paris, the specific 
problem was that of adding to existing commitments stipulations 
of non-aggression, the requirement of mutual and reciprocal neu- 
trality, and provisions for arbitral and conciliatory machinery. It 
was also necessary to clarify, through an exchange of notes, the 
problems connected with the prospective admission of Germany 
to the League of Nations, including, in particular, the problem of the 
application of Article 16 of the League of Nations Covenant. 

It is well-known that the negotiations for a security treaty com- 
parable to that with Turkey date from Tchitcherin’s return to Russia, 
via Berlin, after his diplomatic triumph in negotiating the Treaty of 
Paris. The negotiations were kept a secret at the Wilhelmstrasse, 
and only came to light when disclosed to the world by a British 
newspaper correspondent. Once published, the treaty greatly dis- 
turbed the members of the Little Entente and led to a joint question- 
naire from Count Skrzynski, the Polish Foreign Minister, and Dr. 
Benes, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, to the Locarno Treaty 
Powers, asking their views as to the compatibility of the obligations 
of the new treaty with those undertaken at Locarno. The result 
was merely to confirm an already extant interpretation of Article 


16 of the League Covenant. 


19 It may readily be admitted that the benefits of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris 
are destined to accrue more to Russiathanto Turkey. This does not flow from the conscious 
effort of the negotiators to put one of the parties at a preference or the other at a disad- 
vantage from the juridical standpoint. It merely illustrates the fact that it is scarcely ever 
possible to define in a document a series of obligations or accord a series of rights whose inci- 
dence actually falls with the same force on both the contracting parties. 
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The treaty may be said to have been a powerful stroke of both 
German and Russian diplomacy. It reaffirmed, on the one hand, 
the policy which Germany had consistently followed during the 
Russo-Polish War, of not allowing her territory to be made the 
base of operations against Russia, while it assured Russia that 
Germany would effectively block—either within the League of 
Nations or out of it—all political conspiracies, coalitions, blockades 
or land attacks directed against a non-aggressive Russia. This 
reduced the risks to each of the contracting parties to such as they 
would incur on their respective frontiers from the military action of 
Poland under its treaties of alliance. However, the Locarno arbitra- 
tion reinsurance treaties having in effect already guaranteed Ger- 
many’s eastern frontiers against violent change, the effect of the 
Treaty of Berlin was to annul, in large part, the Franco-Polish 
alliance. It gave to Russia the assurance that no armies would in 
future be transported across Germany to attack her, as had been the 
case in 1919. Thus, by the cumulative force of two treaties, the 
principal land and water routes for attack on the Soviet Union were 
virtually barred, by conventional stipulations, to potential enemies 
of the Soviet State.?° 


The Treaty of Paghman (U.S. S. R.—Afghanistan), August 31, 1926 


The third of the soviet security treaties came at a critical moment 
in the diplomacy of Western Europe. Just as the Treaty of Berlin 
was timed to take advantage of the fiasco at Geneva in March, so 
the Treaty of Paghman was intended as a warning to Downing 
Street that the reentrance of Germany into the family of European 
nations was hardly to be all-sufficient protection for the British 
Empire in its plans for aligning the Western European nations 
against Russia. By making such a treaty with Afghanistan Russia 
struck at the vitals of the British Empire and endeavored perma- 
nently to wean Afghanistan away from British influence. **’ In itself 


20 For a detailed interpretation of the legal effect of the various clauses of the Treaty 
of Berlin, as well as an appraisal of its general political value, cf. Bredt, ‘‘ Russische Ruck- 
versicherung, "' Europdische Gesprache, Vol. IV, pp. 403-417, Aug. 1926. 

21 Cf. Nazaroff, Alexander I., ‘‘ Moscow Checks British at Kabul,’’ New York Times, 
October 10, 1926, for a full statement of the anti-British import of the treaty. ‘‘The main 
feature of the Russo-Afghan treaty . . ._ is that it is an ‘anti-Locarno’ and ‘anti- 
League’treaty. . . . The Soviet Union, it has been asserted, may be at any moment 
dubbed by the unfriendly ‘capitalistic’ world a ‘disturber of peace’ and thus a pretext for 
intervention in Russian affairs may be found.”” But, concludes Nazaroff, ‘‘the Soviet 
treaties with Near Eastern Powers are something more than ‘defensive’ anti-Locarno 
pacts; "’ they are rather ‘‘the germs of an ‘offensive’ anti- British alliance of Asiatic countries 


sponsored by Moscow.” 
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the treaty was not far different from the one with Turkey, save that 
it incorporated textually various stipulations left to special protocols 
at Paris, and added clauses not found in the Soviet-Afghan treaty 
of 1921 dealing with propaganda and _pretender-governments. 
With two outposts in the Middle East now pledged to a non-aggres- 
sive policy, and with Persia and Turkey following analogous paths 
under obvious soviet inspiration, there was left in the Middle East 
only one more country for Russia to deal with, and Persia could 
safely be allowed to wait for a more propitious occasion. 


The Treaty of Moscow (U. S. S. R.—Lithuania), September 28, 1926 


The next of the security treaties is illustrative of the difficulties 
encountered by the Soviet Union in dealing with the Baltic region. 
From 1922 onward, various overtures had been made by Russia 
to the Baltic States, only to meet with rebuffs. At the beginning 
of 1926, negotiations for security pacts were simultaneously reopened 
by Moscow with Helsingfors, Tallinn, Riga, Kaunas, and Warsaw. 
It is not necessary here to trace the various phases of the delicate 
and complicated exchanges which followed, save to note that the 
northern group, Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, came to an agreement 
among themselves* as to the exact scope of the proposed pacts and the 
safe-guarding of their obligations as regards the League of Nations. 

With Lithuania and with Poland, however, negotiations pro- 
ceeded differently. Poland’s unsuccessful insistence on a prelimi- 
nary admission by Russia of the finality of existing frontiers led to 
an impasse; Lithuania was equally insistent on getting the support 
of the Soviet Union in relation to her claims to Vilna. The conver- 
sations for the Lithuanian security treaty were conducted largely 
in Kaunas, between Premier Slezevicius and Aleksandrovski the 
Soviet Minister to Lithuania, though there is evidence that the 
matter was also extensively discussed in Berlin between Krestinski, 
who was largely responsible for the successful negotiation of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and Sidzikauskas, the Lithuanian Minister to 
Germany. It was understood even before Germany’s admission to 


2 The Turco-Persian treaty, signed at Teheran on April 22, 1926, is reproduced below, 
p. 66. The fact that it was negotiated almost simultaneously with the Treaty of Berlin is 
not without interest. 

%3 On this point cf. ‘‘ Verhandlungen fiber ein Ostpakt,"’ Europdische Gesprache, Vol. IV, 
(1926), pp. 398-401, 621-625, for both narrativeand documents. 

% It can be realized in retrospect that no definite stand was in reality possible for the 
Baltic States until after the admission of Germany to the League, an event which would 
incontrovertibly reconcile the League Covenant and the Treaty of Berlin. 
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the League of Nations that her formal entry would be the cue for 
the signature of the security pact between the Soviet Union and 
Lithuania. Hence, when Germany’s entry had become an accom- 
plished fact, the negotiations were transferred to Moscow, and on 
September 28, 1926, the treaty was concluded. 

The Lithuanian treaty is fuller than the Treaty of Berlin, but is 
closely analogous in its provisions. If anything it is more explicit 
in its pledges of non-aggression and non-participation in hostile 
combinations or coalitions or blockades.» However, to save certain 
susceptibilities, Lithuania, despite strong pressure from Russia, 
refused to allow the specific word “neutrality” to be used, and re- 
verted to the phraseology employed at the Moscow Conference: 
“the other contracting party pledges itself not to extend support to 
that one or several third Powers in their struggle against the con- 
tracting party subjected to attack.” The principal significance 
of the treaty is that it marked for Lithuania a renewed territorial 
guarantee of her boundaries as defined by the original peace treaty 
of 1920, and that it gave Russia a link, an almost direct connection 
with Germany, while assuring her that no attack by any coalition 
could be made along that particular frontier. There can be no 
question that the treaty powerfully strengthened Lithuania’s position 
and made clear to the chancelleries in London, Paris, and Rome that 
Lithuania could never be counted on to undertake hostilities against 
Russia. When viewed in relation to the Treaty of Berlin, it is 
obvious that the two, interlocked, materially enhanced security 
to Russia and the Balticum. 


The Treaty of Riga (U. S. S. R.—Latvia), initialled March 9, 1927 

With the Lithuanian treaty a fait accompli, Russia directed her 
energies toward breaking up the Baltic coalition that had formulated 
its demands in regard to security on an earlier occasion. Finland 
could not be detached; Esthonia, it was broadcast in Moscow, was 
under English influences, and could not be persuaded, hence Latvia 
seemed the only possibility and, indeed, because of her important 
geographical position and her industrial development, logically 
the best one with which to deal. Accordingly, profiting by the 

25 Cf. Rutenberg, Dr. G., ‘‘ Der litauisch-russische Freundschafts—und Neutralitats— 
vertrag und die Wilnafrage im lichte des Vélkerrechts,"’ Zeitschrift far Volkerrecht Band 
XIV, (1927-1928) Heft 3, pp. 370-385, for an excellent analysis of the treaty as compared 
with the Treaty of Berlin. Also cf. ‘‘Vorworte und Nachworte zum russisch litauischen 


Vertrag’’ by a member of the former German administration in Lithuania, Europaische 
Gespriche, Vol. 4 (1926), pp. 604-611. 
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pacific tendencies of the socialist cabinet then in power in Latvia, 
and seeking to strike a well-timed blow at Fascist diplomacy,** 
Russia, on March 9, 1927, brought Latvia to book and initialled the 
essential paragraphs of a security agreement. The document closely 
resembled the treaty with Lithuania, but there was here no mincing 
of terms about neutrality, and Latvia insisted on greater emphasis 
on the machinery of conciliation than Russia had theretofore been 
willing to concede. The treaty, however, was never consummated 
and remained merely a promise, an initialled agreement recording 
a mergence of minds on the methodof attaining security, but nothing 
more. Notwithstanding, the subsequent economic relations between 
Latvia and the Soviet Union have proceeded as though the treaty 
were fully in effect. 

The general significance of the Riga agreement was variously 
interpreted in Europe, it being held in some quarters to be a breach 
of faith on the part of Latvia in deserting her political ally, Esthonia, 
and departing from the common policy outlined toward Russia by 
the Baltic bloc the preceding year. On the other hand, it was held 
by M. Cielens, the Latvian Foreign Minister, to indicate only a 
logical development of policy previously arrived at in concert with 
Esthonia and Finland. In Germany the treaty was viewed as of 
immense significance in that it completed finally the network of 
agreements linking Russia and Germany and destroyed the barrier 
previously existing between the allies of Rapallo. It is clear that the 
German, Lithuanian, and Latvian treaties were cumulatively intended 
to divide the border States and build at the same time a secure bridge 
and outlet for Russia’s commerce with Western Europe. The failure 
of the treaty to attain formal validity vitiated these immediate hopes, 
however, and deferred the solution of Russia’s relation to the Baltic 
group for approximately two years. 


The Treaty of Moscow (U. S. S. R.—Persia), October 1, 1927 


Next among the security treaties negotiated by the Soviet Union 
was the Treaty of Moscow of October 1, 1927. In reaching this 
settlement with Persia, Russia built upon the Treaty of Moscow of 


February 26, 1921, one of the most elaborate and far-reaching of the 


26On March 7, 1927, the Italian government notified the Soviet Union of its decision 
to ratify the treaty concluded October 28, 1920, between France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, and Rumania, acknowledging Rumanian sovereignty over Bessarabia. The initial- 
ling of the Treaty of Riga on March 9 was interpreted, both in Russia and abroad, to be 
a direct counter-stroke. Cf. New York Times, March 11,1927, and Hamburger Nachrichten, 


March 15, 1927. 
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early treaties negotiated by soviet diplomats. The treaty of 1927, 
therefore, rested on a solid foundation and added an important 
superstructure. By its terms Persia and Russia again pledged non- 
interference, non-support to hostile or irregular groups and to pre- 
tender-governments. The guarantees against propaganda were 
amplified and the neutrality and non-aggression clauses were stated 
at their fullest. Russia here obtained all that she had hoped to gain 
from Germany in the Treaty of Berlin but, in return, acknowledged 
by an exchange of notes the full compatibility of Persia’s position in 
the League of Nations with the security commitments just under- 
taken. 

Apart from its internal provisions, however, the Soviet-Persian 
treaty had a distinct political significance. In the first place, it 
completed Russia’s line of primary defense in the Levant and opened 
the way for further negotiations between the Levantine States to 
add further ramparts of security; in the second place, it was signed 
shortly before Russia appeared for the first time at Geneva to par- 
ticipate in discussions on disarmament. It bore evidence that the 
attitude of Moscow in regard to the League of Nations was changing 
in proportion as the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs was compelled 
to deal with the States on its borders and take cognizance of their 
varied obligations under the Covenant. Clearly, if it showed its 
disdain for the commitments of League Members, the Soviet Union 
could hope to gain little approval at Geneva for its ambitious schemes 
for disarmament, or to make any headway with further security 
proposals.?7 

Subsidiary Treaties 


After the signing of the treaty with Persia, the Soviet treaty 


system in the Levant marched to a speedy completion. Russia being 


27 ‘* The text of this document," wrote a French critic, ‘‘is interesting in many respects: 
First of all, because there is expressed a will to peace—both parties pledging to settle all 
their differences peacefully—; then because . . . the new treaty shows how the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is endeavoring to surround itself with a belt of friendly 
or neutral states. . . . Finally, this treaty, as also the notes accompanying it, is 
drawn up in a style quite akin to that which would be employed at Locarno or Geneva.” 
‘*La Russie et les Pactes de non-agression, '’ L’Europe Nouvelle, 10e annee, No. 505, 15 Octo- 
bre, 1927, p. 1363. “‘Itisa new evidence,” wrote a German commentator, “‘of the calculated 
endeavors of the Russian Commissariat of Foreign Affairs to envelop the Soviet Union 
with a girdle of neutrality in order thereby to show the will to peace characterizing Russian 
foreign policy, and at the same time to make it clear to the capitalist world in the West 
that for Russia membership in the League of Nations cannot be either the assurance or the 
chance of absolute security, responsibility for which must be borne by a state itself. The 
treaty has no more anti-league character than that with Germany and if the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs takes official cognizance of Persia's position as a member of the League 
of Nations without going into the eventualities flowing therefrom, this can be taken as an 
indication by which Moscow wishes to make clear its future attitude toward Geneva." 
**Der Russisch-Persischer Garantie—und Neutralitatsvertrag vom 1, Oktober, 1927," 
Europdische Gesprache, Vol. 6, pp. 29-34. 
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now effectively linked to Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, it became 
necessary to supplement these basic pacts by ones between these 
States inter se. Accordingly, a comprehensive treaty with Afghanis- 
tan was signed by Persia in November, 1927, building, as usual, on 
an earlier treaty foundation, and amplifying the neutrality and arbi- 
tration stipulations made possible by the greater community of 
culture and ideas of the two signatories. Early in 1928 Turkey and 
Afghanistan, after the visit of King Amanullah to Angora, arrived 
at a general understanding which, however, omitted both the 
neutrality and the non-aggression clauses, these being considered 
unnecessary between non-contiguous States, each of which was 
pledged against aggression on the geographically intervening coun- 
tries. Finally, Persia and Turkey, to amplify their agreement of 
April, 1926, reaffirmed and strengthened it by a special protocol 
in June, 1928. 

In lieu of the disorganized relationships which had characterized 
the Levant in the days before 1914, a new and objective treaty system 
had entered into effect, to regulate, regionally at least, the juridical 
relationships of renascent States. Under the leadership of Moscow, 
a whole Levantine treaty system had been inaugurated which bade 
fair to have extensive and systematic repercussions on the relation- 
ships of the three Moslem countries with their other neighbors in 
the Middle East. At this point there entered into consideration a 
new factor which was destined to have no small influence in the 
region, but was bound to affect even more fundamentally the solution 
of the security problem on the western frontiers of the Soviet Union. 
The Levantine system had matured in isolation, with scant reference 
to either Locarno or Geneva save as it sought to checkmate their 
moves; the problem of security on Russia’s western frontiers now 
came under the influence of the general movement for the renuncia- 
tion of war. 

Influence of the Kellogg Pact 


The influence upon Russia of the negotiations between France and 
the United States with regard to a treaty for the renunciation of war 
was definite and direct. Immediately the question of the rdle which 
Russia was to occupy in relation to the renunciating Powers was 
thrown into bold relief. While there was obvious pique in Moscow 
at the omission of Russia from the list of States invited to participate 
in the later negotiations, once these had assumed a general character, 
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it was impossible for the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs to ignore 
the enormous potentialities of the proposed covenant signed by a 
large number of States. If it could be couched in terms acceptable 
to Russia, it would afford her a far greater measure of protection and 
security than any number of agreements which she might be able to 
negotiate with individual States. 

And, as the draft projects of France and the United States develop- 
ed, it was difficult to find in their stipulations any clauses to which 
the Soviet government had not itself subscribed, either in principle 
or in practice. Its renunciation of all measures of armed aggression 
in the individual security treaties, its announced willingness to apply 
the principle to a collective agreement, its consent to the adhesion 
of additional States to any such treaty all harmonized with the content 
and the form proposed for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy. Had there been insistence either in Paris or Wash- 
ington upon recourse to some specified center of reference for the 
liquidation of outstanding or future disputes, difficulty would certain- 
ly have been encountered, but when it was proposed merely to 
pledge settlement of all possible disputes in a peaceable manner, the 
formulas of the Quai d’Orsay and the State Department fitted per- 
fectly the phraseology of the Kremlin. Even on the disputed 
questions as to the attitude of signatories in case of the violation of 
the pact, as to the reconciliation of non-aggression obligations with 
the stipulations of the League of Nations Covenant, as to the observ- 
ance by signatories of treaties guaranteeing neutrality, there was no 
basic difficulty. In view of these facts, the soviet attitude toward 
them having been settled in advance, either at the Moscow Confer- 
ence or in the negotiation of its own security compacts, the Soviet 
Union found it possible to adhere without delay to the stipulations 
of the Pact of Paris. 

Russia raised two prime objections to the pact, based on the 
insufficiency of the renunciation, which did not cover all measures 
of aggression, and on the total inadequacy of the treaty as regards 
provisions for disarmament. Notwithstanding, the Pact of Paris 
constituted in essence the “accord politique préalable’ for which 
Moscow had been looking ever since the Rome Conference of 1924, 
and Litvinov was not slow in drawing the appropriate conclusions. 
The Kellogg Pact opened up two distinct possibilities: first, advance 
in relation to the problem of general disarmament, in which the 
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Soviet Union had from the beginning been interested, and, second, 
the completion of the security system in the West, where difficulties 
as to both substance and procedure had retarded the growth of the 
treaty network. 

The first of these possibilities is alien to this discussion, but the 
second has a vital relationship. The prompt announcement by 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania of their intention 
to adhere to the instrument of which Poland was an original signatory 
permitted the Soviet Union to envisage a special protocol whereby 
the principles contained in the Pact of Paris might be given immediate 
applicability and might amplify and reinforce, in the soviet security 
system, the protection offered by existing pacts of neutrality and 
non-aggression. While in no wise regarding such an arrangement as a 
substitute for either disarmament agreements or security pacts, the 
Soviet government believed that the immediate application of the 
Pact of Paris to the eastern borderlands of Europe would constitute 
a serious step forward and establish a certain detente morale, out of 
which more fruitful plans for general security might be expected 
to grow. When, however, appreciable delays occurred in the formal 
adhesion of all the border States except Lithuania to the Pact, the 
Soviet Union proposed to Poland and Lithuania, on December 29, 
1928, the immediate application of the Pact of Paris in their mutual 
relations,** in order to exclude the possibility of war on their respec- 
tive borders. Lithuania promptly declared that she would adhere to 
any such protocol, thus leaving the onus of its formulation to Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Poland demurred against signing a bilateral 
pact on the ground that it might impair her military alliances with 
France and Rumania, particularly the latter. Declaring that the 
announcement by the border States of intention to adhere to the 
Pact of Paris was sufficient evidence of their favorable attitude, 
Poland suggested a multilateral protocol to include Finland, Esthonia, 


Latvia, and Rumania; no specific mention was made of Lithuania. 


28 Cf. the statement of M. Litvinov: ‘‘When the idea of the Protocol came up, which 
occurred practically at the moment when the Soviet Union adhered to the Kellogg Pact, 
the Soviet government intended to apply simultaneously to all of its western neighbors 
with the proposal to sign the Protocol. This would have been possible only in case all the 
neighbors of the Soviet Union had formally become participants of the Paris Pact. In 
the expectation of that moment the Soviet government postponed its action for several 
months. However, when it became evident that the adherence of the Soviet Union's 
neighbors to the Kellogg Pact was proceeding somewhat slowly, the Soviet government 
found it necessary to apply with the proposal for the immediate signing of the Protocol 
first to those neighboring countries which have already accepted the Kellogg Pact, with 
the understanding that subsequently other neighboring, or even non-neighboring countries 
which wished to do so might adhere toit."" Soviet Union Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 46-47, 


March, 1929. 
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To such a proposal the Soviet Union quickly gave its assent, agreeing 
that, despite the absence of diplomatic relations between Rumania 
and the Soviet Union, no objection could be raised to her adhesion 
to the proposed protocol, since she had signified her intention of 
adhering to the Kellogg Pact, and thus there could be no question of 
her using force for the settlement of outstanding conflicts. 

After further exchanges as to the exact procedure for signature, it 
was agreed by Poland and the Soviet Union that the protocol should 
be signed on February 9, 1929, at Moscow, and that the other border 
States should be invited to join them in so doing. Through Polish 
mediation, Rumania agreed to send her representative to Moscow, 
and Latvia and Esthonia accepted the invitation of the Soviet Union. 
Thereby, without abandoning the common point of view which they 
had established in concert with Finland in 1926, the two Baltic coun- 
tries joined in an act to give a formal guarantee to almost the entire 
western frontier of the Soviet Union and to consolidate the systematic 
treaty relationships of peace in Eastern Europe. The fact that 
Lithuania was unrepresented at the final signature was unimportant, 
since she had met the soviet proposals in 1926, had adhered to the 
Pact of Paris, and had pre-announced her intention to adhere to the 
Litvinov protocol. It was obvious that, under her treaty commit- 
ments, she could in no wise constitute a menace to any security 
arrangement. For Latvia the Litvinov Protocol offered an honorable 
exit from the impasse into which the zeal of Cielens in initialling the 
Treaty of Riga and the subsequent reversal in policy had led her. 
Rumania, by the terms of the preamble of the protocol affirmed the 
existence of peace between herself and Russia, and, although not 
eliminating the outstanding controversies between herself and the 
Soviet Union, found in the instrument a means, as did Russia, of 
assuring that the Bessarabian question would not be solved by the 
arbitrament of arms. Finland, from excess of caution, remained 
entirely aloof from the security arrangements. 

The general import of the protocol was best expressed at the time 
of its signature by Litvinov himself in declaring: 


The positive elements contained in the Kellogg Pact which was 
accepted by our countries assume a doubly important significance 
and meaning as a result of the signing of the protocol. The re- 
nunciation of war is being realized by our countries sooner 
than by other States, but this is far from exhausting the signi- 
ficance of the protocol. When countries which have already 
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undertaken the obligation to renounce war under a general 
international treaty, solemnly declare and affirm through a new 
international act that, without waiting for these obligations 
to go into effect between all the nations of the world, they have 
decided to carry out these obligations immediately with regard 
to a limited group of countries, they assume a double obliga- 
tion of peaceful character with regard to those countries. Every 
one of the participants of the protocol undertakes before the 
whole world the task of safeguarding peace within a definite 
geographic sector in so far as it is in his power; and the more 
apprehensions that sector caused formerly, the more important 
is our action today. 

As regards the soviet government, it may be stated that 
its proposal for the signing of the protocol is only a link in a 
long chain of its efforts toward general peace, and in particular 
towards peace in Eastern Europe. As the most important 
guaranty of peace it considers disarmament, which it proposed 
and is proposing to all nations. Disarmament alone is a real 
guaranty of the moral and formal obligations for the mainte- 
nance of peace under international agreements. On the other 
hand, every international agreement of this kind has an actual 
significance in so far as it furthers the speedier realization of 
the disarmament idea. Prompted by these considerations, the 
soviet government has joined in the Kellogg Pact although it 
is fully aware of its insufficiency. The same considerations 
prompted it to undertake an action directed towards the 
strengthening of the Kellogg Pact. However, the proposal 
of the soviet government concerning the protocol must be con- 
sidered first of all as the manifestation of the Soviet Union’s 


will to peace. 


A noteworthy feature of the Litvinov protocol was the absence of 
the oft-repeated neutrality clause of the Soviet security treaties, 
which was not contained in the Pact of Paris. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. In the limited barrier system of security which 
the Soviet Union had devised to protect its borders, a system posited 
upon the necessity of maintaining a balance of power between 
capitalist and communist worlds, neutrality was a cardinal principle, 
a primary function of the possibility of war-relationship to third 
powers. Under the Pact of Paris, because of its inclusive, well-nigh 
universal character, the very renunciation of war pre-posited the 
co-equal renunciation of neutrality and the reduction of all inter- 
national relationships to those governed by the Law of Peace. Hence 
any mention of neutrality was superfluous. The formal abandon- 
ment for the purposes of the Kellogg Pact and the Litvinov Protocol, 
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of the concept of neutrality, does not indicate that the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics has thereby accepted integrally the doc- 
trines of Geneva and espoused the cause of social solidarity, but that, 
in so far as the Pact and the Protocol prove effective, the formal 
elimination of war as an instrument of national policy has necessarily 
taken neutrality with it, has created a jurisdictional basis for the 
settlement of international disputes and discarded, pro tanto, what 
must seem, in retrospect, always to have been an unstable and 
anomalous legal status among nations. For such States then, 
as are not members of the League of Nations, or may still attempt 
to follow policies at variance with the fundamental principles of the 
Kellogg Pact, the insertion of neutrality clauses in their treaties 
with the Soviet Union may have, for the time being, a special rein- 
surance value, but one which, with the broadened and continued 
application of the Kellogg Pact will have a steadily diminishing 
significance. 

But while the raison d’étre of the neutrality clauses seems destined 
to disappear, such is not the case for the other provisions of the 
soviet security treaties. It must not be lost sight of that the formula 
of renunciation contained in the Pact of Paris and the Litvinov 
Protocol does not apply to all wars or war-like acts but solely to 
wars of a declaredly defensive character. Hence the Protocol can 
only forestall certain types of hostile or aggressive action which the 
soviet security treaties were intended to counter, and the necessity 
still exists of negotiating non-aggression pacts with the limitrophe 
States not yet bound by such treaties.*° It would appear, therefore, 
that just as the Pact of Paris committed the United States to a 
partial renunciation of the war-making power, without thereby 
committing it to the procedure or obligations of Geneva, and without 
disturbing its existing treaty commitments to various States, parti- 
cularly in the new world, so the action of the Soviet Union in imple- 
menting the Pact of Paris through the Litvinov Protocol along a 
vital, but limited, geographical sector cannot replace the existing 


nexus of security arrangements, although it is unquestionably true 


29 For a more detailed discussion of this point of view cf. Graham, M. W., ‘‘ The Effect 
of the League of Nations Covenant upon the Theory and Practice of Neutrality,’ Cali- 
fornia Law Review, July, 1927, Vol. 15, No. 5, pp. 357-377, and ‘‘The Soviet Security 
Treaties, "’ American Journal of International Law, April, 1929, Vol. 23, No. 2, pp. 336-350. 

30 This was clearly indicated by M. Litvinov when he declared, on February 20, 1929, 
that the Protocol of Moscow prepared the way for treaties guaranteeing the security of 
Eastern Europe, and that the Soviet Union was ready to conclude a non-aggression treaty 
with Poland. Cf. Le Temps, February 21, 1929. 
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that the non-aggression pacts find therein a measure of reinforcement. 

In the last analysis the soviet security treaties, in their peculiar 
place setting and unique relationship to the treaties of peace pre- 
ceding them, must be regarded as a broadly conceived system of 
regional understanding, consciously designed for the maintenance 
of peace between the soviet and non-soviet worlds—a system which 
covenants of a universal character may buttress, but can never, 
exactly because of their broad and general character, replace. 
So long as existing conditions are what they are in the eastern part 
of Europe and the Levant, no formulas for regional understanding 
of purely Occidental origin, applicable to the States of Western 
Europe or in the inter-relationships of the American continents, can 
be transferred without the need of marked readjustment and adapta- 
tion. Out of the necessities of a decade of disillusioned experience, 
the Soviet Union, with its distinctive experiment in economic organi- 
zation and social reconstruction has found, as has a radically different, 
nationalist Turkey,** the formulas that appear best to safeguard her 
interests during a period of rapid change and transformation. It is 
because the Russian formulas are founded upon realities, are pre- 
calculated to meet, not general but specific, contingencies, that, 
integrated into a network of treaty law, they are bringing into 
being an effective system of regional security. 

31 Although differing widely in their internal economy and political ideals, Turkey and 
Russia, precisely because both were the objects of attack from numerous quarters during 
and after the World War, have adopted a number of the same formulas of non-aggression 
in defining by treaty their relationships to the outside world. Turkey, has, for example, 
carried the idea of neutrality into treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, and Germany, in addition 
to the treaties with Persia and the USSR, already discussed. The concept of neutrality 
as held by Turkey has, however, no such deep-rooted ideological foundations as in the 


Soviet treaties, and represents rather a formula of convenience drawn from pre-existing 
international law. 
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APPENDIX 


DocuMENTS 


Security Provisions of Peace Treaties, 1920-1922. 


Treaty of Tartu, February 2, 1920. 

Treaty of Moscow, May 7, 1920. 

Treaty of Copenhagen, July 5, 1920. 

Treaty of Moscow, July 12, 1920. 

Treaty of Riga, August 11, 1920. 
Preliminary Peace of Riga, October 12, 1920. 
Treaty of Dorpat, October 14, 1920. 

Treaty of Moscow, February 26, 1921. 

Final Peace of Riga, March 18, 1921. 

Treaty of Moscow, August 3, 1921. 
Provisional Agreement of Prague, June 5, 1922. 


Security and Non-Aggression Proposals of International Con- 


Final Protocol of the Riga Conference, March 30, 1922. 
Resolution of the First Committee, Genoa, May 18, 1922. 
Polish Draft of a Security Treaty, Moscow, December 4, 1922. 
Lithuanian Draft of a Security and Non-Aggression Treaty, 
December 4, 1922. 
Lithuanian Amendments to the Polish Draft, December 6, 1922. 
Russian Amendments to the Polish Draft, December 6, 1922. 
Draft Non-Aggression and Arbitration Conventions, Moscow, 
December 8, 1922. 


Security and Non-Aggression Treaties, 1925-1929. 
Treaty of Paris, December 17, 1925, and Protocols. 
Treaty of Teheran, April 22, 1926. 

Protocol of Teheran, June 15, 1928. 

Treaty of Berlin, April 24, 1926, and notes. 

Treaty of Paghman, August 31, 1926, and Final Protocol 
Treaty of Moscow, September 28, 1926, and notes. 
Treaty of Riga, initialled March 9, 1927. 

Treaty of Moscow, October 1, 1927, protocols and notes. 
Treaty of Teheran, June 22, 1921. 

Treaty of Kabul, November 28, 1927, protocol and notes. 
The Litvinov Protocol, Moscow, February 9, 1929. 
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TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN ESTHONIA AND RussIA, 
SIGNED AT TARTU ON FEBRUARY 2, 1920 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. XI, pp. 29-72) (Excerpts) 

Article 3. (2) The part of the Esthonian territory to the east of the 
Narova, the River Narova itself and the islands lying in it, and also the 
zone to the south of Lake Pskov contained between the above-mentioned 
frontier and a line joining the villages Borok-Smolni-Belkova-Sprekhtichi, 
shall be considered to be neutral in a military sense until January 1, 1922. 

Esthonia undertakes to maintain in the neutralized zone no troops what- 
soever except those which may be necessary for frontier duty and for the 
preservation of order, the number of which is laid down in the Second Annex 
to the present Article; to construct no fortifications or observation posts 
in those zones, to establish no military magazines there, to keep no kind of 
war material there, with the exception of that indispensable to the effectives 
permitted, and also to establish there no bases or depots for the use of 
vessels of any kind or of any air fleet whatsoever. 

(3) Russia, on her side, undertakes to maintain no troops in the Pskov 
region . . . until January Ist, 1922, with the exception of those 
which are indispensable for frontier duty and the preservation of order, 
the number of which is laid down in the Second Annex to the present 
Article. 

(4) The Contracting Parties undertake to maintain no armed vessel 
on the lakes of Peipus and Pskov. 


Article 5. Should the perpetual neutrality of Esthonia be internationally 
recognized, Russia undertakes to respect such neutrality and to join in 
guaranteeing it. 

Article 6. In case of the neutralization of the Gulf of Finland, the two 
Contracting Parties undertake to accede to such neutralization of (on) 
the conditions drawn up by common agreement of the States concerned and 
established by international declarations relating thereto; in case of the 
conclusion of any such international agreement, they also undertake to 
bring their naval forces, or a portion thereof, into conformity with the 
provisions of such international agreement. 

Article 7. The two contracting Parties undertake: 

(1) to forbid the presence in their territory of any troops except those 
of their own Governments, or of friendly States with which either of the 
contracting Parties may have concluded a military agreement, but which 
are not de facto in a state of war with either of the contracting Parties; 
and also to forbid the recruiting and mobilization, within the limits of 
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their territory, of unofficial forces drawn from the ranks of the armies of 
such States, and the organization of private detachments for the purpose 
of armed warfare against the other contracting Party; 

(2) to disarm such land and sea forces as are in their territory and were 
not in the service of either of the two contracting Governments on October 
I, 1919; to neutralize and immobilize, until January 1, 1922, all goods, 
artillery and commissariat material (except food and clothing), engineering 
and air material, that is to say, guns, machine-guns, rifles, side-arms, muni- 
tions, aeroplanes, armored cars, tanks, armored trains, etc., belonging to 
the land or sea forces referred to, with the exception of the technical and 
war material assigned to such forces but belonging to the contracting 
Parties or to other States. Any portion of such material which may belong 
to other States shall be returned within six months from the date of the 
ratification of the present Treaty. The disarmament of the irregular land 
and sea forces indicated above, and the immobilization and neutralization 
of their military stocks and of their technical and war material, shall be 
completed, the first 30% of the men and material in the seven days follow- 
ing the ratification of the present Peace Treaty, and the remainder during 
the two following weeks, at the rate of 35% in each week; 

(3) to forbid all officers and men of the irregular troops disarmed under 
the provisions of the previous section (2) to enter as volunteers, under 
any pretext whatever, in the ranks of the Government troops or the con- 
tracting Parties except: — 

(a) persons of Esthonian nationality residing outside Esthonia but 

opting for that country; 
(b) persons of non-Esthonian nationality residing in Esthonia before 
May I, 1919, and not opting in favor of Russia; 

(c) persons of non-Esthonian nationality not opting in favor of Russia 
and having served in the Esthonian army before November 22, 
1919. 

Persons falling into categories a, b, and c may take service in the armies 
of the Esthonian Government; 

(4) (a) to refuse to countries which are de facto in a state of war with 
either of the contracting Parties, and to organizations or groups whose 
object is armed warfare against either of the contracting Parties, the pas- 
sage through their ports and their territory of anything which might be 
used in attacking the other contracting Party, and particularly of the 
armed forces attached to such States, organizations or groups, and of any 
objects and any war material of the artillery, commissariat, engineers, 
air force or other arm belonging to such military formations; 

(4) (b) to forbid, except in cases provided for in international law, the 
launching and navigation in their territorial waters of any warships, gun- 
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boats, mine-layers, etc., belonging either to organizations or groups whose 
object is to make war upon the other Contracting Party, or to countries 
which are in a state of war with that Party, if the object of such vessels 
is to attack it, and if that object is known to the contracting Party to whose 
territory the harbors and territorial waters utilized belong; 

(5) to forbid the formation, and the presence in their territory, of any 
organizations or groups whatsoever claiming to govern all or part of the 
territory of the other contracting Party, and the presence of representa- 
tives or officials of organizations or groups whose object is to overthrow 
the Government of the other Party to the Treaty; 

(6) mutually to supply, at the time of the exchange of the ratifications 
of the Present Peace Treaty, precise data relating to the condition of non- 
governmental forces, and also of the military stocks (fixed or immovable) 
and of the military or technical material belonging to those irregular forces, 
in their territory at the date of the conclusion of the Armistice Agreement, 
that is to say, on the thirty-first day of December nineteen hundred and 
nineteen; 

(7) to superintend the execution of the military guarantees mutually 
agreed upon by the contracting Parties, a joint Commission shall be 
formed, the composition, privileges and duties of which shall be determined 
by instructions annexed to the present Article. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE ESTHONIAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC AND THE 
UKRAINIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC, RESPECTING FUTURE 
RELATIONS, SIGNED AT Moscow, NOVEMBER 25, 1921 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. XI, No. 294, pp. 121-142) (Excerpts) 


Article 3. Both Contracting Parties undertake; 


(1) To prohibit the presence of any army within their territories, other 
than their own national armies or the armies of friendly States with whom 
one of the Contracting Parties has concluded a military Convention, but 
who are not in an actual state of war with the other Contracting Party; 
also to forbid the recruiting and mobilization within their territories of 
men for the armies of States, organizations or parties (Fr. says groupes) 
constituted for the purpose of waging war against the other Contracting 
Party. 

(2) To forbid the formation and presence within their territories of any 
sort of organization or party claiming to be the Government of the whole 
territory of the other Contracting Party or of part thereof, and also the 
representatives and officials of organizations and parties (Fr. says groupes) 
whose object is to overthrow the Government of the other Contracting 
Party. 
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(3) To prohibit Governments who are in an actual state of war with the 
other Contracting Party, or organizations and parties whose object is to 
engage in warfare against the other Contracting Party, the transport 
through their ports and through their territories of any kind of armed 
forces, military equipment, military technical material, artillery, intend- 
ance, engineer or air services, which might be employed in attacking the 
other Contracting Party or which is the property of the above-mentioned 
governments, organizations and parties. 

(4) To prohibit, except in such cases as are provided for by international 
law, the passage through their ports and the navigation of their territorial 
waters by any war vessels, gunboats, torpedo boats, etc., belonging either 
to organizations or parties (Fr. says groupes) whose object is to wage war 
against the other Contracting Party or belonging to Governments which 
are in a state of war with the other Contracting Party and whose object 
is to attack the other Contracting Party, and such prohibition shall take 
place immediately the Contracting Party, within whose territory the waters 
and ports in question are situated, becomes aware of such intentions. 


Article 5. Should the perpetual neutrality of Esthonia receive inter- 
national recognition, the Ukraine undertakes to recognize the fact and to 
guarantee its observance. 


PEACE TREATY BETWEEN RuSSIA AND GEORGIA, MAy 7, 1920 
(1 Sbornik, No. 11, pp. 27-33) 


The Democratic Republic of Georgia, on the one hand, and the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic on the other, animated by the com- 
mon desire of establishing between the two countries stable and peaceful 
relations in order to assure the well-being of the populations of the two 
countries, have decided to conclude to this end a special treaty and have 
named as their plenipotentiaries, 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of Georgia, Mr. Gregory 
Uratadze, and 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, 
Mr. Leo Mikhailovitch Karakhan, Assistant to the People’s Commissary 
for Foreign Affairs. The aforesaid plenipotentiaries, after having mutually 
exchanged their full powers, and having recognized them as giving the 
aforementioned persons the right to sign the present treaty, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

Article I. On the basis of the right of all people, proclaimed by the 
RSFSR, to freely dispose of themselves even to the point of, and including 
total separation from the State of which they are a part, Russia unre- 
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servedly recognizes the independence and the sovereignty of the Georgian 
State and willingly renounces all the sovereign rights which belonged to 
Russia as regards the people and territory of Georgia. 


Article II. On the basis of the principles proclaimed in Article 1 above, 
in the present treaty, Russia undertakes to renounce all intervention into 
the internal affairs of Georgia. 

Article III. 1. The State frontier between Georgia and Russia runs, 
starting from the Black Sea, along the river Psou to Mount Akhakhtcham, 
crosses Mount Akhakhtcham and Mount Agapet, follows the northern 
boundary of the former governments of the Black Sea, Kutais, and Tiflis 
up to the district of Zakataly and the eastern boundary of this district 
up to the frontier of Armenia. 

2. All the peaks situated on the frontier line above-mentioned are de- 
clared neutral up till January 1, 1922. They may not be occupied by the 
troops of either of the high contracting parties nor fortified by either of the 
two parties. 

3. On the peak of Darial, the neutralization provided for in paragraph 
2 of the present article shall extend to that part of the peak embraced 
between Balta and Kobi, to the peak of Mamisson; from Zaramag to Oni; 
and to all other peaks within a distance of five versts from each point 
through which the frontier passes. 

4. The exact tracing of the State frontier between the two contracting 
parties shall be determined by a special mixed frontier commission made 
up of an equal number of representatives of each party. The results of 
the work of this commission will be registered in a special treaty to be con- 
cluded between the two contracting parties. 

Article IV. 1. Russia undertakes to recognize unreservedly as embraced 
in the Georgian State, in addition to the parts. of the government of the 
Black Sea attributed to Georgia in virtue of paragraph 1 of Article III 
of the present treaty, the governments and regions of the former Russian 
Empire as follows: those of Tiflis, Kutais and Batum, with all the arron- 
dissements and districts forming the said governments and regions as well 
as the districts of Zakataly and Sukhum. 

2. In so far and to the extent that there shall hereafter be established 
relations between Georgia and other States than Russia—either existing 
or which may come to be created—which border on Georgia by reason of 
frontiers other than that stipulated in the foregoing Article III of the pres- 
ent treaty, Russia declares herself ready to recognize as belonging to Georgia 
such or such other part of the former viceroyalty of the Caucasus which 
may come to her in virtue of treaties concluded with these States. 


Article V. Acceding to the request of Russia that there shall henceforth 
not be tolerated any military operations, nor sojourn of troops nor any other 
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acts capable of creating on the territory of Georgia a situation menacing 
her independence or capable of transforming the territory of Georgia into 
a base of operations directed against the R.S.F.S.R. or against its allies, 
or against the public order therein established, Georgia undertakes: 

1. To disarm immediately and intern in concentration camps the 
military units or naval fleet units, detachments and groups pretending to 
the r6le of the Government of Russia, or of any of its part or of any of the 
States allied to Russia—as well as the representatives and employees, 
organizations and groups having as their object the overthrow of the Gover- 
ment of Russia or of her allies—which may be found on the territory of 
Georgia at the moment of the signature of the present treaty or which 
may later penetrate into that territory. 

2. To disarm immediately and intern all vessels belonging to the naval 
fleet of the organizations and groups mentioned in paragraph 1 of the 
present article found in the ports of Georgia as well as those which, for 
any reason whatsoever, are found in these ports at the disposal of these 
organizations and groups. The provisions of the first paragraph of the 
present article apply integrally to the crews of such vessels. 

3. To hand over freely to Russia, and without demanding any com- 
pensation, all the military and naval properties, valuables and funds with- 
out exception found in the possession, enjoyment or at the disposal of the 
groups and organizations mentioned in paragraph 1 of the present Article 
and which, in conformity with paragraphs 1 and 2 of the same Article shall 
be placed at the disposal of Georgia. 

In virtue of the present paragraph, vessels, and other floating material, 
all the material, in general, of artillery, intendance (including stocks of 
foodstuffs and of equipment), engineering and aviation, shall be considered 
as military or naval properties. 

4. To hand over to Russia, after their being disarmed, all the units, 
organizations and groups, as well as the crews mentioned in paragraph 1 
of the present Article. 

Remark: Russia will guarantee the lives of all those surrendered in 
virtue of the present Article. 

5. To take measures to remove from the territory of Georgia embraced 
within the limits determined in Article IV of the present treaty, all troops 
and military detachments not belonging to the national troops of Georgia. 

6. To take measures to prevent henceforth the sojourn, on the terri- 
tory of Georgia, of troops and military detachments enumerated in para- 
graph 5 of the present Article. 

7. To prohibit persons belonging to the units, organizations and groups 
enumerated in paragraphs 1 and § of the present Article, in so far as such 
persons are not of Georgian nationality, from entering in any capacity 
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whatsoever, among others as volunteers, into the armies of the government 
of Georgia. 

8. Not to permit henceforth the formation and sojourn on its territory, 
within the limits fixed in Article IV of the present treaty, of any groups 
and organizations pretending to the réle of the government of Russia or 
of any of its parts, or to the réle of governments of States allied to Russia, 
as well as of representatives and functionaries, organizations and groups 
having as their aim the overthrow of the government of Russia or of her 
allies; Georgia equally undertakes not to permit the transport, by the 
organizations, groups, representatives and functionaries above-mentioned, 
across Georgian territory, of anything which may be used to attack Russia 
or any of its allies, as well as to prohibit the sojourn, in its ports and waters, 
of ships or other floating material of such organizations, unless in case of 
ships in distress and other cases provided for by international law. 

9. In case the organizations, groups, representatives and functionaries 
mentioned in paragraph 8 of the present Article should attempt to violate 
the prohibition laid down in paragraph 8, action shall be taken against the 
persons in question and their property, which the Georgian government 
undertakes to seize in virtue of the obligations assumed by it in conformity 
with paragraph 8 of the present Article, as was agreed in paragraph 3 and 
4 of the said article, 

Article VI. Russia undertakes not to permit on its territory the sojourn 
and activity of all groups and organizations pretending to the réle of the 
government of Georgia or of any of its parts, as well as of all groups and 
organizations which have as there object the overthrow of the government 
of Georgia. Russia undertakes to use all its influence over its allies so 
that the groups and organizations covered by the present Article shall not 
be admitted to their territories. 

Article VII. In order to avoid all misunderstanding, the two contracting 
parties declare themselves in agreement that, during the execution of 
paragraphs 5 and 6of Article V of the present treaty, inthe partsof Georgian 
territory which are to come to Georgia in virtue of paragraph 2 of Article 
IV of the said treaty, after the delimitation of the frontiers of Georgia 
with the limitrophe countries other than Russia, the indispensable measures 
for public safety shall be taken in these cases by Georgia, in the shortest 
possible time after the assumption of the formal exercise of sovereignty 
in each of the territories in question. 

Article VIII. A mixed commission embracing an equal number of 
representatives of each of the parties shall be created to supervise the strict 
execution of Articles V and VI of the present treaty and for the delivery 
and reception of persons and property provided for in paragraph 3 and 4 
of the said Article V. 

The commission shall determine itself the order of its work. 
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The delivery and reception of the persons and property provided for in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article V of the present treaty shall be completed 
within two months of the date of signature of the said treaty. 


NOTE: “From later developments,’’ writes A. L. P. Dennis (Foreign 
Policies of Soviet Russia, p. 212) ‘‘it appears that a secret clause in the treaty 
of May 7, 1920 (3 Sbornik, Corrections and Supplements) paved the way 
for unlimited Bolshevik propaganda in Georgia: ‘Georgia undertakes to 
recognize the right of the communist organizations existing on the terri- 
tory of Georgia to have an unobstructed existence and activity.’ " 


TREATY OF COPENHAGEN, JULY 5, 1920 
(Sbornik) 


The Government of the Russian and Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, 
represented by Maxim Litvinov, Delegate of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, and the Government of the Austrian Republic, represented 
by Paul Richter, M. P. Vice-president of the State Commission for Pris- 
oners of War, seeking to hasten the return of prisoners of war by every 
means at their disposal, conclude today the present treaty agreement: 


3. The Austrian Government pledges itself to neutrality in the war 
against Russia, and to forbid absolutely all delivery or transport of arms, 
munitions, or war material through its territory, whether by its own or 
foreign means of transport. 


6. This treaty shall come into force on the day on which it is signed, 
that is, July 5, 1920. 


PEACE TREATY BETWEEN LITHUANIA AND THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERAL 
SoviET REPUBLIC, AND PROTOCOL, SIGNED AT Moscow, 
JULY 12, 1920 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. III, No. 94, pp. 126-127) 


Article 4. Both contracting parties undertake: 

(1) Not to permit on their territory the formation and sojourn of the 
governments, organizations or groups who have for their object armed 
warfare against the other contracting party. Similarly not to permit 
within their territories the recruiting and mobilization of effectives for 
the armies of such governments, organizations or groups, and the sojourn 
of their governments and officials. 
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(2) To prohibit those countries who are de facto in a state of war with 
the other of the contracting parties, and also organizations or groups, 
who have as their object armed warfare against the other contracting party, 
the importation into their ports and the transport through their terri- 
tories of all that may be made use of against the other contracting party, 
such as: armed forces, military equipment, technical war supplies and 
artillery, commissariat, engineering and flying materials. 

Article 5. In the event of international recognition of the permanent 
neutrality of Lithuania, Russia on its part undertakes to conform to such 
neutrality and to participate in the guarantees for the maintenance of the 
same. 


TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN LATVIA AND RussiA, DONE AT Moscow, 
COMPLETED AND SIGNED AT RIGA, AUGUST II, 1920 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. II, No. 67, p. 215; 1 Sbornik, 35-49) 
(La République de Lettonie, Documents, Traités et Lois, 1, pp. 24-41) 


Article 4. The two Contracting Parties undertake: 


(1) To forbid any army to remain on either territory except their own 
army or that of friendly States with which one of the Contracting Parties 
has concluded a military convention, but which are not in a de facto state 
of war with either Contracting Party, and also to forbid, within the limits 
of their respective territory, the mobilization and recruiting of any per- 
sonnel intended for the armies of States, organizations, or groups for pur- 
poses of armed conflict against the other Contracting Party. 

(2) Not to permit the formation or residence in their territory of organi- 
zations or groups of any kind claiming to represent the Government of all 
or part of the territory of the other Contracting Party; or of representa- 
tives or officials of organizations or groups having as their object the 
overthrow of the Government of the other Contracting Party. 

(3) To forbid Governments in a de facto state of war with the other 
party and organizations and groups having as their object military action 
against the other Contracting Party, to transport through their ports or 
their territory anything which might be used for military purposes against 
the other Contracting Party, in particular, military forces belonging to 
these States, organizations or groups; material of war; technical military 
stores belonging to artillery, supply services, engineers, or air services. 

(4) To forbid, except in cases provided for by international law, passage 
through or navigation in their territorial waters of all warships, gunboats, 
torpedo boats, etc., belonging either to organizations or groups whose 
object is military action against the other Contracting Party, or to gov- 
ernments which are in a state of war with the other Contracting Party, 
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and which aim at military action against the other Contracting Party. 
This provision shall come into force as soon as such intentions are known 
to the Contracting Party to whom the said territorial waters and ports 
belong. 


PRELIMINARY TREATY OF PEACE AND ARMISTICE CONDITIONS BETWEEN 
POLAND AND THE SOVIET REPUBLICS OF RUSSIA AND UKRAINE, 
SIGNED AT RIGA, OCTOBER 12, 1920 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. IV, No. 101, pp. 35-36) 


Article 2. Each of the two Contracting Parties reciprocally undertakes 
to respect the national sovereignty of the other and to abstain from any 
intervention in the internal affairs of the other, and decides to insert in the 
Treaty of Peace the undertaking into which it is entering not to form or 
lend support to organizations having as their object the promotion of 
armed action against the other Contracting Party, the abolition of its 
political or social regime, or the violation of its territorial integrity, nor 
to organizations which claim to represent the government of the opposite 
Party. From the time of the ratification of the present treaty the two 
Contracting Parties undertake to support no military action against the 
other Party. 


PEACE TREATY BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC OF FINLAND AND THE RUSSIAN 
SociAL FEDERAL SoviET REPUBLIC, SIGNED AT Dorpat, 
OCTOBER 14, 1920 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. III, No. 91, p. 60ff) 


Article 12. The two Contracting Powers shall on principle support 
the neutralization of the Gulf of Finland and of the whole Baltic Sea, and 
shall undertake to cooperate in the realization of this object. 


Article 13. Finland shall militarily neutralize the following of her 
islands in the Gulf of Finland: . . . This military neutralization 
shall include the prohibition to construct or establish upon these islands any 
fortifications, batteries, military observation posts, wireless stations of a 
power exceeding a half-kilowatt, ports of war and naval bases, depots of 
military stores and war material, and, furthermore, the prohibition to 
station upon these islands a greater number of troops than is necessary for 
maintaining order. 

Finland shall, however, be entitled to establish military observation 
posts on the islands of Sommaré and Nervé. 


Article 14. As soon as this Treaty comes into force, Finland shall take 
measures for the military neutralization of Hogland under an international 
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guarantee. This neutralization shall include the prohibition to construct 
or establish upon this island any fortifications, batteries, wireless stations 
of a power exceeding one kilowatt, ports of war or naval bases, depots of 
military stores and war material, and further, the prohibition to station 
upon this island a greater number of troops than is necessary for maintain- 
ing order, 

Russia undertakes to support the measures taken with a view to obtain- 
ing the above-mentioned international guarantee. 

Article 16. 1. The Contracting Powers mutually undertake to main- 
tain no military establishments or armaments designed for purposes of 
offense upon Ladoga, its banks, the rivers and canals running into Ladoga, 
nor upon the Neva as far as the Ivanofski rapids. In the above-mentioned 
waters it shall, however, be permissible to station warships with a maximum 
displacement of one hundred tons, and provided with guns of a maximum 
calibre of 47mm. and, furthermore, to establish military and naval bases 
conforming to these restrictions. 

Russia shall, however, have the right to send Russian war vessels into 
the navigable waterways of the interior by the canals along the Southern 
Bank of Ladoga and even, should the navigation of these canals be im- 
peded, by the Southern part of Ladoga. 

2. Should the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic Sea be neutralized, the 
Contracting Powers mutually undertake to neutralize Ladoga also. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN PERSIA AND THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST 
FEDERAL SOVIET REPUBLIC, SIGNED AT Moscow, FEBRUARY 26, 1921 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 1X, No. 268, pp. 383-413) 


The Persian Government of the one part, and the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic of the other part, desiring to establish relations of 
friendship and fraternity between the two nations, have decided to engage 
in negotiations for this purpose, and have therefore appointed the following 
plenipotentiaries: 

For Persia: Ali Gholi Khan Mochaverol-Memalek, and for Russia: 
G. V. Tchitcherin and L. M. Karakhan, 

Who, after the verification of their respective powers, have agreed as 
follows: 

Article 1. In order to confirm its declarations regarding Russian 
policy towards the Persian Nation, which formed the subject of correspond- 
ence on January 14, 1918 and June 26, 1919, the R. S. F. S. R. formally 
affirms once again that it definitively renounces the tyrannical policy 
carried out by the Colonizing Government of Russia which have been 
overthrown by the will of the workers and peasants of Russia. 

Inspired by this principle, and desiring that the Persian people should 
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be happy and independent and should be able to dispose freely of its patri- 
mony, the Russian Republic declares the whole body of treaties and con- 
ventions concluded by Persia with the Tsarist Government, which crushed 
the rights of the Persian people, to be null and void. 


Article 2. The R.S. F.S. R. expresses its reprobation of the policy of the 
Tsarist Governments of Russia, which, on the pretext of ensuring the inde- 
pendence of the peoples of Asia, concluded, without the consent of the 
latter, treaties with European Powers, the sole object of which was to 
subjugate those peoples. 

This criminal policy, which infringed upon the independence of the 
countries of Asia and which made the living nations of the East a prey to the 
cupidity and the tyranny of European robbers, is abandoned uncondi- 
tionally by Federal Russia. 

Federal Russia, therefore, in accordance with the principles laid down in 
Articles 1 and 4 of this Treaty, declares its refusal to participate in any 
action which might destroy or weaken Persian sovereignty. It regards as 
null and void the whole body of the treaties and conventions concluded 
by the former Russian Government with third parties in respect of Persia 
or to the detriment of that country. 


Article 3. The two Contracting Powers agree to accept and respect 
(sont d’accord pour accepter et respecter) the Russo-Persian frontiers, as 
drawn by the Frontier Commission in 1881 


Article 4. In consideration of the fact that each nation has the right to 
determine freely its political destiny, each of the two Contracting Parties 
formally expresses its desire to abstain from any intervention in the 
internal affairs of the other. 


Article 5. The two High Contracting Parties undertake 

(1) To prohibit the formation or presence within their respective terri- 
tories, of any organizations or groups of persons, irrespective of the name 
by which they are known, whose object is to engage in acts of hostility 
against Persia or Russia, or against the Allies of Russia. 

They will likewise prohibit the formation of troops or armies within their 
respective ferritories with the aforementioned object. 

(2) Not toallowa third Party or any organization, whatever it be called, 
which is hostile to the other Contracting Party, to import or to convey in 
transit across their countries material which can be used against the 
other Party. 

(3) To prevent by all means in their power the presence within their 
territories or within the territories of their Allies of all armies or forces 
of a third Party in cases in which the presence of such forces would be 
regarded as a menace to the frontiers, interests or safety of the other 
Contracting Party. 
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Article 6. If a third Party should attempt to carry out a policy of 
usurpation by means of armed intervention in Persia, or if such Power 
should desire to use Persian territory as a base of operations against 
Russia, or if the Persian Government should not be able to put a stop to 
such menace after having been once called upon to do so by Russia, Russia 
shall have the right to advance her troops into the Persian interior for the 
purpose of carrying out the military operations necessary for its defense. 
Russia undertakes, however, to withdraw her troops from Persian territory 
as soon as the danger has been removed. 

Article 7. The considerations set forth in Article 6 have equal weight 
in the matter of the security of the Caspian Sea. The two High Contracting 
Parties therefore have agreed that Federal Russia shall have the right to 
require the Persian Government to send away foreign subjects, in the event 
of their having taken advantage of their engagement in the Persian navy to 
undertake hostile action against Russia. 

Article 8. Federal Russia finally renounces the economic policy pursued 
in the East by the Tsarist Government, which consisted in lending money 
to the Persian Government, not with a view to the economic development 
of the country, but rather for purposes of political subjugation. 

Federal Russia accordingly renounces its rights in respect to the loans 
granted to Persia by the Tsarist Governments. It regards the debts due to 
it as void and will not require their repayment. Russia likewise renounces 
its claims to the resources of Persia which were specified as security for the 
loans in question. 


ANNEX I. No. 2654. Teheran, December 12, 1921. 


Sir, 

The Persian Government and the Mejlis have observed that Articles 5 
and 6 of the Treaty concluded between our two countries are worded vague- 
ly, . . . . Conversations have taken place with you on these questions, 
and you have given explanations with regard to Articles 5 and 6 
The Persian Government and the Mejlis are most desirous that friendly 
relations should be reestablished between our two governments and that 
the Treaty, which is based upon the most amicable sentiments, should be 
concluded as soon as possible. 

I have, therefore, the honor to request you to give in writing your 
explanations with regard to the interpretation of Articles 5 and 6 

I have the honor to be, Sir, etc. 


MocHAROS-SALTANEH. 
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ANNEX II. No. 1600. Teheran, December 12, 1921. 


Your Excellency, 

In reply to your letter dated 20th day of Ghows, I have the honor to 
inform you that Articles 5 and 6 are intended to apply only to cases in 
which preparations have been made for a considerable armed attack upon 
Russia or the Soviet Republics allied to her, by the partisans of the regime 
which has been overthrown or by its supporters among those foreign 
Powers which are in a position to assist the enemies of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republics and at the same time to possess themselves, by 
force or by underhand methods, of part of the Persian territory, thereby 
establishing a base of operations for any attacks—made directly or through 
the counter-revolutionary forces—which they might meditate against 
Russia or the Soviet Republics allied to her. The Articles referred to are 
therefore in no sense intended to apply to verbal or written attacks directed 
against the Soviet Government by the various Persian groups, or even by 
any Russian émigrés in Persia, in so far as such attacks are generally toler- 
ated as between neighboring Powers animated by sentiments of mutual 
fei sO 

In view of the preceding statements, I trust that, as you promised me in 
your letter, your Government and the Mejlis will ratify the treaty in 
question as soon as possible. 

I have the honor to be, Your Excellency, etc. 

ROTSTEIN, 
Diplomatic Representative of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 


SECURITY PROVISIONS OF THE FINAL PEACE OF RIGA, MARCH 18, 1921, 
BETWEEN POLAND AND THE R. S. F. S. R. AND THE UKRAINE 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Volume 6, No. 149, pp. 51-170) 
(English and French translations 122-123ff, at pp. 130-131) 


Article 5. Each of the Contracting Parties mutually undertakes to 
respect in every way the political sovereignty of the other Party, to abstain 
from interference in its internal affairs, and particularly to refrain from 
all agitation, propaganda or interference of any kind, and not to encourage 
any such movement. 

Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to create or protect 
organizations which are formed with the object of encouraging armed 
conflict against the other Contracting Party or of undermining its territorial 
integrity, or of subverting by force its political or social institutions nor 
yet such organizations as claim to be the Government of the other Party 
or of a part of the territories of the other Party. The Contracting Parties 
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therefore undertake to prevent such organizations, their official representa- 
tives and other persons connected therewith, from establishing themselves 
on their territory, and to prohibit military recruiting and the entry into 
their territory and transport across it, of armed forces, arms, munitions and 
war material of any kind destined for such organizations. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE LATVIAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC AND THE 
UKRAINIAN SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC, SIGNED AT Moscow, 
AUGUST 3, I92I 


(League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 17, No. 442, pp. 317-364, at 345-7) 

Latvia, of the one hand, and the Ukraine, of the other, inspired by a 
sincere desire to establish on a solid basis, in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of law and justice, future relations which will guarantee the advan- 
tages of peace and friendship for both States and their peoples, have re- 
solved for this purpose to enter into negotiations and have appointed as 
their Plenipotentiaries. . 

These Plenipotentiaries, having communicated their full powers, which 
were found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
provisions: 

Article r1. The Latvian Democratic Republic and the Ukrainian Social- 
ist Soviet Republic, established by the will of their peoples, shall unre- 
servedly recognize each other as independent sovereign States, with all 
the legal consequences resulting from such a recognition, together with the 
frontiers which each of the Contracting Parties possesses in common with 
Russia and the other neighboring States. 

Latvia and the Ukraine declare that the fact that their territory and 
peoples were formerly within the jurisdiction of the Russian Empire shall 
not entail any mutual obligations. 

Article 2. The two Contracting Parties undertake: 


(1) To prohibit the presence of any army within their territories other 
than their own regular armies or the armies of friendly States, with whom 
one of the Contracting Parties has concluded Military Conventions, but 
who are not in an actual state of war with the other Contracting Party; 
also to forbid the recruiting and mobilization within their territories of 
men for the armies of States, organizations or parties destined for the pur- 
pose of waging war against the other Contracting Party; 

(2) To forbid the formation and presence within their territories of any 
organizations or parties claiming to exercise the right of government over 
the whole territory of the other Contracting Party or of part thereof, and 
also of Governments or officials of organizations and parties whose object 
is to overthrow the Government of the other Contracting Party; 
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(3) To prohibit States who are in an actual state of war with the other 
Contracting Party, or organizations and parties whose object is to engage 
in warfare against the other Contracting Party, from transporting through 
their ports and through their territories of any material which might be 
employed in attacking the other Contracting Party, as, for instance, 
armed forces, munitions of war, military and technical material, artillery, 
stores, engineering material or air material, which are the property of 
these States; 

(4) To prohibit, except in such cases as are provided for by international 
law, the passage through their ports or the navigation of their territorial 
waters by any war vessels, gunboats, fire-ships, etc., belonging to organi- 
zations or parties whose purpose it is to wage war against the other Con- 
tracting Party, if the Contracting Party within whose territory the ports 
and waters in question are situated is aware of this purpose. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC AND THE R. S. F. S. R. REACHED 
AT PRAGUE, JUNE 5, 1922 


(Sbornik, Part IV, pp. 17-22) 


Preamble: The Government of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic, represented by Paul Nikolaevitch Mostavenko, Chairman of 
the RSFSR Trade Delegation in the Czechoslovak Republic, and 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic, represented by Dr. 
Vaclav Girs, Minister Plenipotentiary, and Engineer Jan Dvorshachek, 
Head of the Economic Section of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Having been properly accredited by their Governments for the pur- 
pose of establishing economic relations between the two States, and 

Taking as their point of departure the necessity of maintaining mutually 
neutrality in case of conflict of one of these parties with a third Power, 

Have concluded the following Agreement: 

Article 1 > 

Remark: Both Governments are bound correspondingly to cease any 
official relation with any kind of institution and representatives of organi- 
zations and persons whose purpose is to wage war (fight) against the Govern- 
ment of another country. 

Article 8. Both parties assume the obligation that their Governments 
will refrain from any kind of propaganda directed against the Government 
and other social institutions or political and social system of the other 
party and that they will not take part in the political and social conflicts 
which may arise in these countries. 
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EXCERPTS FROM FINAL PROTOCOL OF THE MEETING OF THE DELEGATES OF 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF EsTHONIA, LATVIA, POLAND AND 
THE R. S. F. S. R., HELD at RIGA, MARCH 29-30, 1922 


(Conference de Moscou pour la Limitation des Armements, p. 241) 


The delegates of Esthonia, Latvia, Poland, and the R. S. F. S. R., meet- 
ing at Riga on March 30, 1922, solemnly confirm their sincere wishes for 
universal peace as well as their decision to live in good relations and to 
proceed to the solution of litigious questions in a pacific manner. 

With these aims they will support entirely the principle of the limitation 
of armament in all States. They recognize that to guarantee peace it is 
necessary that the frontiers of States should be guarded exclusively by the 
regular troops or by governmental frontier guards. 

With the same aim they consider as indispensable the establishment 
along the frontiers of zones in which the armed forces will not be admitted 
except in minimum numbers and equal for the two neighboring States. 
The breadth of these zones as well as the number of troops admitted there- 
in will be regulated by special agreements between the States. At the 
same time the delegates of the above-mentioned States point out that the 
gathering of hostile forces in the vicinity of their frontiers, as well as raids 
by these forces into the territory of the neighboring State present a menace 
to peace, and they recognize that each Government bears the responsibility 
for the formation on its territory of armed bands, as well as for the passage 
of these bands into the territory of the neighboring State. 

The delegates express the hope that it will be useful for the parties 
represented at the meeting to draw up at Genoa definitive proposals 
aiming at the realization of the above-mentioned principles. 


CLAUSES ADOPTED BY THE FIRST COMMISSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EcoNoMIC CONFERENCE OF GENOA AT ITS SESSION ON 
May 18, 1922 


(Conférence de Moscou pour la Limitation des Armements, p. 243) 


VI. With a view to permitting the work of the commissions to be 
pursued in all tranquillity, and with a view to establishing mutual con- 
fidence, agreements shall be concluded between the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Governments at present its allies, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the other Governments who are parties, to the end of ab- 
staining from all acts of aggression against their respective territories 
and of abstaining from all subversive propaganda. 

The agreement to abstain from all acts of aggression shall be based on 
the observance of the status quo at the present time and shall remain in 
force for a period of four months after the close of the Commissions’ work. 
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The agreement concerning propaganda will obligate the Governments 
not to intervene in any way in the internal affairs of other States, not to aid 
financially or by any other means the political organizations in other coun- 
tries and to suppress on their territory the attempts tending to foment 
acts of violence in the other States or tending to trouble the territorial and 
political status quo. 


PottsH DraFt OF A SECURITY TREATY, DECEMBER 4, 1922 
(Conférence de Moscou pour la Limitation des Armements, pp. 93-94) 


The Governments of . . ._ , animated by the desire to maintain 
world peace and considering that material disarmament demands first of 
all moral disarmament, and that it cannot be realized except in an atmos- 
phere of security and mutual confidence, have decided to conclude a treaty 
and have named to this end their plenipotentiaries (here follow the names) 
who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following provisions which should in nowise affect 
the validity of treaties and other agreements existing between the signatory 
States. 


Article 1. The High Contracting Parties solemnly and mutually under- 
take to abstain, during the period in which the present Convention is in 
force, from all acts of armed aggression on their respective territories as 
determined by the treaties of peace or other agreements defining the 
frontiers, concluded between the border States, in case such treaties are 
already in existence, and in conformity with the present status quo, in 
case treaties of peace or other agreements defining the frontiers between 
the border States have not yet been concluded. 


Article II. The High Contracting Parties declare that they will settle 
by peaceful means all the differences and conflicts which may arise between 
their States. 


Article III. The High Contracting Parties agree that if there arises 
between them a difference, apart from questions settled by the treaties of 
peace and territorial questions, which cannot be settled by diplomatic 
means, the question will be submitted to arbitration, in the event that 
the countries involved are not members of the League of Nations. A 
further convention shall regulate the details of application of the present 
Article. 

Article IV. If, during the period in which the present convention is in 
force a treaty of mutual defensive guarantee or of general reduction of 
armaments should come to be concluded under the auspices of the League 
of Nations by the signatory States members of the League, the present 
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Convention will remain in force in so far as it shal] not be in contravention 
of the provisions of the said treaty of guarantee or general disarmament. 

Article V. Adhesion to this Convention shall be open to Rumania and, 
with the consent of the Contracting Parties, to other States not parties to it. 

Article VI. The present Convention shall be submitted to the ratifica- 
tion of the parliaments or other legislative institutions of the signatory 
States. Ratification shall take place within six months from the date of 
signature of the Convention. 

Article VII. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited at Berne 
and the Swiss Government shall undertake to inform the other contracting 
States of these deposits. The present Convention shall enter into force 
fifteen days after the deposit of the last ratification, without awaiting the 
conclusion of the convention provided for in Article III of the present 
Convention. 


LITHUANIAN DRAFT OF A SECURITY AND NON-AGGRESSION TREATY 


(Conférence de Moscou pour la Limitation des Armements, p. 95; Annexe II 
au procés-verbal de la séance du Bureau du 4 décembre, 1922) 


General Principles relative to the Question of Disarmament 


SS aE eo eT 


1. The Contracting Parties agree to submit to an international tri- 
bunal or to a court of arbitration, in accordance with procedure to be 
agreed upon, all the conflicts and differences which may arise in the future 
and which, being outside the scope of the treaties of peace already in ex- 
istence, can not be solved by diplomatic means. 


era 


i 
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2. The Contracting Parties recognize the necessity of settling by 
peaceful means, according to the manner indicated in paragraph 1, all the 
differences and misunderstandings at present existing between them and 
flowing either from previous treaties or from the existing situation, and 
which have not been settled by diplomatic means. 


ace 


3. The Contracting Parties, in accepting paragraphs 1 and 2, agree 
in principle to reduce their armed forces. The concrete application of this 
reduction shall be provided for in special conventions which are to be 
negotiated without delay. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE LITHUANIAN DELEGATION TO THE DRAFT OF THE 
PoLisH DELEGATION, DECEMBER 6, 1922 
(Conférence de Moscou pour la Limitation des Armements, pp. 128-129) 


The States of . . . , animated by the sincere desire to establish 
henceforth between them stable relations, supported by a firm undertaking 
to live forever in relations of good neighborliness, with a view to assuring 
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mutually the possibility of enjoying the benefits of peace and of guarantees 
of security, have assembled at the present disarmament conference, in the 
person of their plenipotentiary delegations duly furnished by their respec- 
tive Governments with full powers, which have been reciprocally communi- 
cated and found to be in good and due form; and having found that to 
realize definitively the peaceful collaboration and the carrying out of the 
essential stipulations of the treaties of peace, as well as to lighten the 
heavy burdens resulting from armed peace, it is necessary to guarantee 
by peaceful ways the solution and liquidation of the conflicts and differ- 
ences either now existing or which may arise in the future,—have agreed 
upon the following: 


Article I. The High Contracting Parties undertake solemnly and 
mutually for the duration of the present Convention to refrain from all 
acts of armed aggression on their respective territories as determined by 
the treaties of peace of other agreements concluded between them. 


Article II. The Contracting Parties undertake to submit to an inter- 
national tribunal or to a court of arbitration, according to procedure to 
be agreed upon, all the conflicts and differences which might arise between 
them in the future and which, being beyond the scope of the treaties of 
peace in force, cannot be settled by the litigant Parties through diplomatic 
channels. 


Article III. The Contracting Parties undertake to settle by peaceful 
means, according to the means provided for by Article II, all the conflicts 
and differences, resulting either from previous treaties or from the present 
situation, which exist at present between them and which cannot be settled 
through diplomatic channels. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE RUSSIAN DELEGATION TO THE DRAFT OF THE POLISH 
DELEGATION DECEMBER 6, 1922 


(Conférence de Moscou pour la Limitation des Armements, pp. 125-127) 


The Governmentsof . ._ ., animated by the desire to maintain and 
consolidate the peaceful relations existing between them and of thus con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the peace of the world, and taking into 
account the fact that this desire involves moral disarmament, which, in 
its turn, can only be realized in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and 
security, the essential condition of which consists in a reciprocal, effective 
and sufficient reduction of armaments, have decided to conclude a treaty 
and have named to these ends their plenipotentiaries (here follow the 
names) who, having exchanged their full powers, found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following: 
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Article I. The High Contracting Parties undertake solemnly and 
mutually to abstain from every act of armed aggression on their respective 
territories defined by the treaties of peace or other agreements determining 
the frontiers concluded between the border States, in case such treaties 
are already in existence, and conformably to the present status quo, in 
case treaties of peace or other agreements determining the frontiers may 
not yet have been concluded. 

Article II. The High Contracting Parties undertake solemnly to lend 
no support to any third State not forming a part of the present Convention, 
in case that State should commit an act of aggression on the territory of 
one of the Contracting Parties. 

Article III. The High Contracting Parties undertake to conclude with 
third States or among themselves no treaties, agreements and conventions 
either directly or indirectly in conflict with the present Convention. If 
treaties, agreements or conventions already in existence should be found 
in conflict with the present Convention, the High Contracting Parties 
undertake, after the entry into force of the present Convention, to denounce 
the respective articles of these treaties, agreements or conventions, and to 
notify that fact simultaneously to all States parties to the present Con- 
vention. 

Article IV. In case of the violation of the present Convention by one of 
the Contracting Parties, i. e., in case of armed aggression of one of the 
States signatory to the present Convention on the territory of another, 
the other Contracting Parties undertake to give the aggressor State no 
support, either directly or indirectly. 

Article V. The High Contracting Parties declare that they will settle 
by peaceful means all the differences and conflicts which might arise 
among their States. 

Article VI. The High Contracting Parties agree that if there arises 
between them a difference, apart from questions settled by the treaties of 
peace, the question constituting the object of their differences shall be 
submitted to arbitration. A further convention shall regulate the details 
of the application of the present Article. 


Article VII. Adhesion to this Convention is open, with the consent of 
the Contracting Parties, to other States not parties hereto. 

Article VIII. The present Convention shall be submitted for ratifica- 
tion to the parliaments or other legislative institutions of the signatory 
States. Ratification shall take place before the expiry of six months from 
the date on which the Convention is signed. 

Article IX. The Convention relative to the reciprocal limitation of 
armaments, the conclusion of which by the High Contracting Parties is 
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provided for in the preamble of the present Convention, shall form an 
integral part thereof and its ratification shall take place at the same time 
as the ratification of the present Convention. 
Article X. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited at 

and the . . . Government shall be charged with notifying the 
contracting States of these deposits. The present convention shall enter 
into force fifteen days after the deposit of the last ratification, without 
awaiting the conclusion of the Convention provided for in Article VI of 
the present Convention. 


ARTICLES OF THE CONVENTION OF NON-AGGRESSION AND ARBITRATION 
DEFINITIVELY ADOPTED BY THE Moscow DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE BuREAU 


(Annex II to the Procés-verbal of the meeting of the Bureau on 8. XII, 
1922) 
(Conférence de Moscou pour la Limitation des Armements, pp. 152-153) 


Article I. The High Contracting Parties solemnly and mutually pledge 
themselves to abstain from every act of armed aggression on their re- 
spective territories, fixed by the treaties of peace or other agreements 
establishing the frontiers, concluded among the limitrophe States, in the 
case where such treaties already exist, and in conformity to the present 
status quo, where treaties of peace or other agreements determining the 
frontiers may not yet have been concluded. 

Remark—The adoption of Article I of the present Treaty cannot be 
nterpreted as a juridical recognition of the status quo so long as that is 
contested by one of the Contracting Parties. [p. 168] 

Article II. The High Contracting Parties bind themselves solemnly 
and mutually to accord no support to a third State whatsoever not forming 
a part of this Convention, in case this State should commit an act of armed 
aggression on the territory of one of the Contracting Parties. 

Article III. In case of the violation of the present Convention by one 
of the Contracting Parties, that is to say in case of armed aggression by 
one of the States signatory to the present Convention on the territory of 
another, the other Contracting Parties bind themselves not to give the ag- 
gressor State support or aid and find themselves freed, in relation to it, 
from all the engagements flowing from the present Convention. 

Article IV. The High Contracting Parties declare that they will solve 
by peaceful means all the differences and conflicts which might arise be- 
tween their States. 

Article V. The High Contracting Parties agree that if there should 
arise between them a difference, apart from questions settled by the treaties 
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of peace and apart from territorial questions, the question constituting the 
object of the difference will be submitted to arbitration, in case it may not 
have been settled by diplomatic means. A further convention will regulate 
the details of the application of the present Article. 

Article VI. Adhesion to this Convention is open, with the consent of 
the Contracting Parties, to other States not parties thereto. 


Article VII. The present Convention shall be submitted to the ratifica- 
tion of the parliaments or other legislative institutions of the signatory 
States. The ratification shall take place before the expiration of three 
months from the date of the signature of the Convention. 

Article VIII. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited at 
Christiania and the Norwegian Government shall charge itself with notify- 
ing the Contracting States of these deposits. The present Convention 
shall enter into force fifteen days after the deposit of the last ratification, 
without awaiting the conclusion of the Convention provided for in Article 
V of the present agreement. 


SOVIET—TURKISH AGREEMENT, PARIS, DECEMBER 17, 1925 
(Izvestia, December 23, 1925) 


(Russian Review, Vol. 1V, No. 2, January 15, 1926, pp. 28-29) 


“On December 17, 1925, the following agreement was concluded at 
Paris between the Soviet Union and Turkey, the signatory for the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics being Mr. G. V. Tchitcherin, People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, and for the Turkish Republic Mr. Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 


TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Government of the Turkish Republic, recognizing it to be in accord with 
the interests of both Contracting Parties to define the precise conditions 
promoting the consolidation of firm normal relations and of the sincere 
friendship binding them together, appointed for this purpose Mr. George 
Tchitcherin, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and Mr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Turkey, who have agreed upon the following: 

Article 1. In the event of military action against one of the Contracting 
Parties by one or more outside powers the other Contracting Party binds 
itself to observe neutrality toward the first Party. 


Note: The expression “military action” is not to embrace military 
manoeuvres since these inflict no injury upon the other Party. 
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Article 2. Each of the Contracting Parties binds itself to abstain from 
any attack upon the other; each likewise binds itself not to take part in 
any alliance or agreement of a political character with one or more out- 
side powers directed against the other Contracting Party, as well as in any 
alliance or agreement with one or more outside powers directed against the 
military or naval security of the other Contracting Party. In addition to 
this, each of the two Contracting Parties binds itself not to participate in 
any hostile act by one or more powers aimed against the other Contracting 
Party. 

Article 3. The present agreement goes into force the moment it is rati- 
fied and continues in force for three years. Thereafter the agreement will 
be acknowledged as automatically extended for the period of a year, unless 
notice of its desire to discontinue the agreement is given by either Con- 
tracting Party six months in advance of the expiration of the term of 
validity. 

Concluded at Paris on the 17th day of December in the year 1925. 

GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 
T. Rusapt. 
PROTOCOL I 

It is understood, in any case, that each of the Contracting Parties re- 
serves full freedom of action to itself in so far as concerns its relations of 
any kind with other powers beyond the limits of the obligations whose 
conditions are established in the present agreement. 

Concluded at Paris on the 17th day of December, in the year 1925. 


GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 
T. RusHp1. 
PROTOCOL 2 
Both Contracting Parties have agreed that the expression, “‘of a political 
character,’ mentioned in Art. 2 of the agreement of this date, is to be under- 
stood as including also all financial and economic agreements between any 
powers directed against the other Contracting Party. 
Concluded at Paris on the 17th day of December in the year 1925. 


GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 
T. Rusuop1. 
PROTOCOL 3 


Both Contracting Parties likewise bind themselves to undertake negotia- 
tions to arrange for a method of settling differences which may arise be- 
tween them and which may not have been adjusted through the usual 
diplomatic means. 

Concluded at Paris on the 17th day of December in the year 1925. 


GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 
T. RusHDI. 
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TEXT OF TURKISH-PERSIAN TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND NEUTRALITY, 
APRIL 22, 1926 


(European Economic and Political Survey, Vol. 1, No. 21, July 15, 1926, 
giving English translation from official French text published 
in the Echo de Turquie of June 16, 1926) 


Turkey, on the one part, and Persia, on the other, in conformity with 
the necessities and the obligations that the contemporary period imposes 
upon the two nations, and convinced of the necessity of consolidating the 
existing fraternity and friendship, have desired to conclude a pact of friend- 
ship and security in order to determine the material conditions of their 
amicable relations, and, agreeing, upon this point, to name the city of 
Teheran as the place of negotiations, have designated as plenipotentiaries: 

For the Turkish Republic: His Excellency Memduh Shevket Bey, Turk- 
ish Ambassador in Persia, Plenipotentiary Extraordinary; 

For His Majesty the Shah of Persia: His Highness the Prime Minister 
Muhammad Ali Khan, and Mirza Daud Khan Miftah, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ad interim, who, having exchanged their full powers, found to be 
regular, have agreed as follows: 

Article 1. An indestructible peace and lasting friendship shall reign 
between the Republic and the Persian Government, as well as between the 
nationals of the two countries. 

Article 2. In case one of the Contracting Parties should be exposed to 
a military operation on the part of one or more third powers, the other 
Contracting Party undertakes to maintain neutrality vis-a-vis the first. 


Article 3. Each of the Contracting Parties agrees not to enter upon any 
aggression against the other, and not to participate in any alliance or poli- 
tical, economic or financial agreement concluded by one or more third 
powers and directed against one or the other of the two Parties or against 
their military and naval security. Moreover, each of the Contracting 
Parties undertakes not to participate in any hostile undertaking whatever 
directed against one or the other. 

Article 4. In case one or more third powers undertaking military opera- 
tions or hostile acts against one of the Contracting Parties should wish, in 
the course of these operations, to transport armed troops and munitions 
across the territory of the other Party, or to procure animals and to assure 
its provisioning on this territory, or to profit by the existing facilities for 
the transport and the passage of its troops in retreat, or finally, to incite 
the population to rebel in order to serve its own purposes, and to undertake 
scouting of a military nature and thus violate the neutrality of the last 
named country, that country is bound to take up arms to defend its neu- 
trality against these enterprises. 
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Article 5. Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to permit 
on its territory the presence or organization of individuals or groups plan- 
ning to modify the form of government or to disturb the tranquillity. of 
the territory of the other Party, and not to tolerate the presence of indivi- 
duals or organizations making on its own territory propaganda or attempt- 
ing by other means hostile action against the other Party. 


Article 6. The Contracting Parties, with the purpose of ensuring the 
security and tranquillity of the peoples along the frontier regions, shall take 
all useful measures to stop such organizations and criminal acts as are 
likely to trouble the tranquillity of the two countries and of the tribes in the 
regions bordering on the frontier. These measures shall be taken either 
separately by each of the governments of the Contracting Parties or jointly 
by the two governments if they judge this useful. 


Article 7. Within six months from the date of the conclusion of the 
present treaty the Contracting Parties are in agreement to conclude com- 
mercial, consular, customs, postal and telegraphic agreements, as well as 
residence and extradition conventions. The delegates of the Parties shall 
meet at Teheran for the purpose of concluding these agreements. 


Article 8. The Contracting Parties shall determine upon the method to 
follow in order to settle ordinary differences which may arise between them 
and which cannot be regulated by diplomatic channels. 


Article 9. It is understood that each of the Contracting Parties main- 
tains full liberty of action as concerns its relations with other powers, 
other than the reciprocal pledges which have been specified in the present 
treaty. 


Article 10. The present treaty is drawn up in Turkish, Persian and 
French. In case of dispute, the French text shall prevail. 


Article 11. The present treaty comes into force on the date of its signa- 
ture and as soon as possible shall be submitted for ratification to the 
national assemblies of the two Contracting Parties, and the ratification 
shall be exchanged in Teheran. 

The present treaty shall remain in force for five years. In case it should 
not be denounced by one of the Contracting Parties with a notification six- 
months in advance, it shall automatically be renewed at the end of this 
period for a new period of one year. The treaty loses its effect only after 
the expiration of the notice of six months by which it may have been 
denounced. 

The plenipotentiaries of the two Parties, accepting and approving the 
provisions of the eleven articles given above, have signed and affixed their 
seals to the present treaty. 

Done in duplicate, at Teheran, on April 22, 1926. 
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Turco-PERSIAN AGREEMENT OF JUNE 15, 1928 


(European Economic and Political Survey, Vol. 5, No. 21, July 15, 1928 
p. 718) 

The Persian Empire and the Turkish Republic, equally desirous of 
strengthening and consolidating the political and economic relations 
existing between them, have judged it necessary to conclude this Protocol 
with a view to completing the Perso-Turkish Treaty of Friendship of the 
Ist Ordibehecht 1305 (April 22, 1926) and have for this purpose appointed 
as their Plenipotentiaries: 

For His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia; His Excellency Fathollah 
Khan Pakrevan, Director of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

For His Excellency the President of the Turkish Republic: His Ex- 
cellency Memduh Shevket Bey, Turkish Ambassador at Teheran, and 
His Excellency Mehmed Tewfik Bey, Turkish Ambassador at Moscow; 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following provisions: 


Article 1. In case either of the two Contracting Parties should be the 
object of a hostile attack on the part of one or several third Powers, the 
other Contracting Party shall use all its efforts to remedy the situation. 
If, in spite of these efforts, war should break out, the two High Contract- 
ing Parties undertake to examine the situation anew with care and in a 
friendly spirit with the object of finding a solution conformable to their 
superior interests. 


Article 2. The two High Contracting Parties agree to regulate as soon as 
possible the conditions of their close cooperation in economic matters. It 
is understood that the choice and regulation of the means of effecting this 
cooperation, as well as the question of free transit across the territories of 
the two Parties and the question of establishment of means of communica- 
tion of all kinds between the two countries, will be carefully studied by 
special competent delegates who will be appointed by the two High Con- 
tracting Parties. 


In faith whereof, the Plenipotentiaries of the two High Contracting 
Parties have signed this Protocol, which is the integral part of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Security concluded at Teheran on the 1st Ordibehecht 
1305 (April 22, 1926) in duplicate in Persian, Turkish and French. In 
case of a difference of view, the French text shall be authoritative. 

Done at Teheran on the 25th Khordad 1307 (June 15, 1928). 


M. TEWFIK. 
MeEMDUH SHEVKET. 
F. PAKREVAN. 
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Russo-GERMAN SECURITY Pact, APRIL 24, 1926 
(53 League of Nations Treaty Series, No. 1268, pp. 392-396) 


[Exchange of Ratifications took place at Berlin, June 29, 1926. 
Registration of the Treaty took place on August 3, 1926. 

German and Russian texts on pp. 388-391. 

English and French translations on pp. 392-396.] 


The German Government and the Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, being desirous of doing all in their power to promote the 
maintenance of general peace, 

And being convinced that the interests of the German people and of the 
peoples of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics demand constant and 
trustful cooperation, 

Have agreed to strengthen the friendly relations existing between them 
by means of a special treaty and have for this purpose appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries; 

The German Government: 

Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

The Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics: 

M. Nikolai Nicolaievitch Krestinski, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics; 

Who, having communicated their full powers found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following provisions: 

Article 1. ‘The relations between Germany and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics shall continue to be based on the Treaty of Rappallo. 

The German Government and the Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics shall remain in friendly touch in order to promote an 
understanding with regard to all political and economic questions jointly 
affecting their two countries. 

Article 2. Should one of the Contracting Parties, despite its peaceful 
attitude, be attacked by one or more third Powers, the other Contracting 
Party shall observe neutrality for the whole duration of the conflict. 


Article 3. If on the occasion of a conflict of the nature mentioned in 
Article 2, or at a time when neither of the Contracting Parties is engaged 
in warlike operations, a coalition is formed between third Powers with a 
view to the economic or financial boycott of either of the Contracting 
Parties, the other Contracting Party undertakes not to adhere to such a 
coalition. 

Article 4. The present Treaty shall be ratified and the instruments of 
ratification shall be exchanged at Berlin. 
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It shall enter into force on the date of the exchange of the instruments 
of ratification and shall remain in force for five years. The two Contracting 
Parties shall confer in good time before the expiration of this period with 
regard to the future development of their political relations. 


In faith whereof the Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Treaty. 


Done in duplicate at Berlin, April 24, 1926. 
STRESEMANN, 
KRESTINSKI. 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Berlin, April 24, 1926. 


With reference to the negotiations upon the treaty signed this day 
between the German Government and the Government of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, I have the honour, on behalf of the German 
Government, to make the following observations: 

(1) In the negotiation and signature of the Treaty, both Governments 
have taken the view that the principle laid down by them in Article 1, 
paragraph 2, of the Treaty, of reaching an understanding on all political 
and economic questions affecting the two countries, will contribute consider- 
ably to the maintenance of peace. In any case the two Governments will 
in their deliberations be guided by the need for the maintenance of the 
general peace. 

(2) In this spirit also the twoGovernments have approached the funda- 
mental questions which are bound up with the entry of Germany into the 
League of Nations. The German Government is convinced that Ger- 
many’s membership in the League cannot constitute an obstacle to the 
friendly development of the relations between Germany and the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. According to its basic idea, the League of 
Nations is designed for the peaceful and equitable settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The German Government is determined to cooperate 
to the best of its ability in the realization of this idea. If, however, though 
the German Government does not anticipate this, there should at any 
time take shape within the League, contrary to that fundamental idea 
of peace, any efforts directed exclusively against the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, Germany would most energetically oppose such efforts. 

(3) The German Government also proceeds upon the assumption that 
this fundamental attitude of German policy towards the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics cannot be adversely influenced by the loyal observance 
of the obligations arising out of Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant of the 
League and relating to the application of sanctions, which would devolve 
upon Germany as a consequence of her entry into the League of Nations. 
By the terms of these articles, the application of sanctions against the 
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Union of Socialist Soviet Republics would come into consideration, in the 
absence of other causes, only if the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
entered upon a war of aggression against a third State. It is to be borne 
in mind that the question whether the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
is the aggressor in the event of a conflict with a third State could only be 
determined with binding force for Germany with her own consent; and 
that therefore, an accusation to this effect levelled by other Powers against 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and regarded by Germany as un- 
justified, would not oblige Germany to take part in measures of any kind 
instituted on the authority of Article 16. With regard to the question 
whether, in a concrete case, Germany would be in a position to take part 
in the application of sanctions of all, and to what extent, the German 
Government refers to the Note of December 1, 1925, on the interpretation 
of Article 16 addressed to the German Delegation on the occasion of the 
signing of the Treaties of Locarno. 

(4) In order to create a secure basis for disposing without friction of all 
questions arising between them, the two Governments regard it as desir- 
able that they should embark upon negotiations for the conclusion of a 
general treaty for the peaceful solution of any conflicts that may arise 
between them when special attention shall be given to the possibilities of 
the procedure of arbitration and conciliation. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assur- 
ance of my highest consideration. 

STRESEMANN. 
To M. Krestinski, 
Ambassador of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in Germany, 

Berlin. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS IN GERMANY 
Berlin, April 24, 1926. 
Your Excellency, 

In acknowledging receipt of the Note which you have addressed to me 
with regard to the negotiations on the Treaty signed today between the 
Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the German 
Government, I have the honour, on behalf of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, to make the following reply: 

(1) In the negotiation and signature of the Treaty, both Governments 
have taken the view that the principle laid down by them in Article 1, 
paragraph 2 of the Treaty, of reaching an understanding on all political 
and economic questions jointly affecting the two countries, will contribute 
considerably to the maintenance of peace. In any case the two Govern- 
ments will in their deliberations be guided by the need for the maintenance 
of the general peace. 
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(2) The Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics takes note 
of the explanation contained in Sections 2 and 3 of your Note concerning 
the fundamental questions connected with Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations. 

(3) In order to create a secure basis for disposing without friction of all 
questions arising between them, the two Governments regard it as desirable 
that they should immediately embark upon negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of a general treaty for the peaceful solution of any conflicts that may 
arise bet ween them, when special attention shall be given to the possibilities 
of the procedure of arbitration and conciliation. 

I avail, etc. KRESTINSKI. 


To Dr. Stresemann, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Berlin. 


TREATY OF NEUTRALITY AND MutuAt Non-AGGRESSION BETWEEN 
THE UNION OF SocIALIst SoviET REPUBLICS AND THE KINGDOM 
OF AFGHANISTAN, AUGUST 31, 1926 


(Collection of Laws and Orders of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, Part II, No. 3, 
January 20, 1928) 


The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics declares that 

The Plenipotentiary of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the 
Plenipotentiary of the Government of Afghanistan concluded and signed 
in the city of Paghman, on August 31, 1926, a treaty between both coun- 
tries which runs textually as follows: 

With a view to strengthening the friendly mutual relations and con- 
solidating the amicable neighborly connections which happily exist between 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the High State of Afghanistan, 
established on the basis of the treaty signed in Moscow on February 28, 
1921, which remains in force in all its parts independently of the existence 
or abrogation of the present treaty, the Plenipotentiaries of both High 
Parties: 

The Plenipotentiary Representative of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, M. LEonip STARK, and 

His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the High State of 
Afghanistan, M. MAnMuD-BEK-KHAN-TARZI, 

Having on August 31, 1926, in the City of Paghman, exchanged their 
full powers, found in good and due form, have drawn up and signed the 
following articles which have as their purpose the strengthening of friendly 
relations between both States and the securing of permanent peace. 
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Article 1. In the event of war or military activity between one of the 
Contracting Parties and one or more third Powers, the other Contracting 
Party undertakes to maintain neutrality towards the first. 


Article 2. Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes to abstain from 
any attack on the other and on the territories which are in its possession, 
and not to take any measures which might cause political or military pre- 
judice to the other Contracting Party. In particular, each of the Con- 
tracting Parties obligates itself not to participate either in alliances or 
agreements of a military or political character directed against the other 
Contracting Party, nor in a financial or economic boycott or blockade 
aimed at the other Contracting Party. Moreover, in the event of hostile 
action by one or more third Powers against one of the Contracting Parties, 
the other Contracting Party undertakes not only not to support such action 
but to resist on its own territory such action and consequences flowing 
therefrom. 


Article 3. The High Contracting Parties, mutually acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the State, obligate themselves to abstain from all armed or 
unarmed interference in the internal affairs of the other Contracting 
Party and to refrain absolutely from cooperating or participating in any 
intervention on the part of one or more third Powers, undertaken against 
the other Contracting Party. The Contracting Parties shall not permit, 
and shall combat on their territory the formation and activity of groups 
and also resist the activity of individuals aimed at injuring the other Con- 
tracting Party, overthrowing its governmental regime, threatening its 
territorial integrity, or mobilizing or recruiting armed forces to be used 
against the other Contracting Party. Likewise both Parties shall not per- 
mit the passage or transport through their territories of armed forces, 
arms, munitions, military supplies or any kind of war materials directed 
against the other Contracting Party. 


Article 4. The Contracting Parties agree to commence negotiations 
within four months to establish the means for settling any differences 
which may arise between them and which cannot be settled by ordinary 
diplomatic means. 


Article 5. Each of the Contracting Parties retains full liberty of ac- 
tion in taking steps to establish relations and alliances of any kind with 
third Powers, outside the scope of the obligations the provisions of which 
are established in the present treaty. 

Article 6. The present treaty shall enter into force from the moment of 
its ratification, which must take place not later than three months from 
the day of its signing, and shall remain in force for three years. There- 
after the treaty will be considered as automatically extended each year 
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for one year unless one of the Contracting Parties shall notify the other 
Contracting Party six months before the expiration of the term of the 
treaty of its desire to terminate it. 

Article 7. The present treaty has been drawn up in two copies, in the 
Russian and Persian languages, both texts of which will be regarded as 
authentic. 

M. P. (signed) LEonip Stark. 
M. P. (signed) MAnMUD-BEK-KHAN-TARZI. 


August 31, 1926. Paghman. 


FINAL PROTOCOL 


To the Treaty of Neutrality and Mutual Non-aggression between the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the High State of Afghanistan, 
Paghman, 1926. 

The undersigned, duly authorized to sign the treaty of neutrality and 
mutual non-aggression between the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
and the High State of Afghanistan, have, on the signing of the said treaty, 
by order of the governments represented by them, exchanged the following 
declarations: 

M. Leonid Stark, Plenipotentiary Representative of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics in Afghanistan, declares that he is commissioned by 
the Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics to confirm 
in the name of his Government that at the moment of signing the afore- 
mentioned treaty the Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
faithful to the principles of the treaty concluded February 28, 1921, is 
not under any kind of obligations towards one or more States which might 
conflict with the treaty of neutrality and mutual non-aggression, signed 
this day, August 31. He also declares in the name of his Government that 
the Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics confirms that 
during the entire period during which the said treaty of neutrality and 
mutual non-aggression is in force, it will not enter into any treaties or 
agreements which would conflict with the present treaty of neutrality and 
mutual non-aggression. The Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics expresses confidence that the friendly relations between the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the High State of Afghanistan 
will, on the basis of the treaties of Moscow of February 28, 1921 and of 
Paghman, of August 31, 1926, develop unalterably and serve the high 
aims of universal peace. 

His Excellency, M. Mahmud-Bek-Khan-Tarzi, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the High State of Afghanistan, declares that he is commissioned 
by the Government of the High State of Afghanistan to confirm, in the 
name of his government, that at the moment of signing the above-mentioned 
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treaty, the Government of Afghanistan faithful to the principles of the 
treaty’concluded on February 28, 1921, is not under any kind of obligations 
toward one or more States which might conflict with the treaty of neutrality 
and mutual non-aggression signed this day, August 31. He also declares 
in the name of his Government that the Government of the High State of 
Afghanistan confirms that during the entire period during which the said 
treaty of neutrality and mutual non-aggression is in force, it will not enter 
into any treaties or agreements which would conflict with the present 
treaty of neutrality and mutual non-aggression. The Government of the 
High State of Afghanistan expresses confidence that the friendly relations 
between the High State of Afghanistan and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics will, on the basis of the treaties of Moscow of February 28, 1921 
and of Paghman, of August 31, 1926, develop unalterably and serve the 
high aims of universal peace. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have drawn up the present protocol. 

Done at Paghman, on August 31, 1926, in two copies, in the Russian and 
Persian languages, both texts of which will be regarded as authentic. 


M. P. (signed) LEonip STARK. 
M. P. (signed) MAHMUD-BEK-KHAN-TARZI. 


After examination of the above-mentioned act, the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics has confirmed it 
and ratified in whole its contents, promising that all that is stipulated in 
this act shall be maintained inviolably. 

In certification whereof, the President of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics has signed the present 
instrument of ratification and confirmed it with the State seal. 


Moscow, November 9, 1926. 


The President of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 


M. KALENIN 


The Secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
A. ENUKIDZE. 
The exchange of ratifications took place in the city of Kabul April 1o, 
1927. 
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Non-AGGRESSION TREATY BETWEEN THE LITHUANIAN REPUBLIC 
AND THE UNION OF SoviET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


(Vryiausybes Zinios, No. 241, December 22, 1926) 
(Translation by courtesy of the Lithuanian Legation, Washington, D. C.) 


The President of the Lithuanian Republic, on the one hand, and the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
on the other, being convinced that the interests of the peoples of Lithuania 
and of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics demand constant collabora- 
tion based upon confidence, and with the object of cooperation, to the 
extent of their powers, in the maintenance of general peace, have agreed 
to conclude a treaty for the development of friendly relations existing 
between them, and for this purpose have appointed as their authorized 
representatives: 

The President of the Lithuanian Republic: 

MyYKoLaAs SLEZEviérus, Minister-President, Minister of Justice and 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, of the Lithuanian Republic, and 

Jurcis BALTRusaitis, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Lithuanian Republic to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and 

The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: 

GEORGE TCHITCHERIN, Member of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, People’s Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs and 

SERGEI ALEKSANDROVSKI!, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to Lithuania, 
who have met in Moscow, and, after examination of their full powers 
found them to be in due form, have adopted the following decisions:— 


Article 1 


The Peace Treaty between Lithuania and Russia, concluded at Moscow 
on July 12th, 1920, all the decisions of which preserve all their force and 
inviolability, remains the basis of the relations between the Lithuanian 
Republic and the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Article 2 


The Lithuanian Republic and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
mutually pledge themselves to respect, in all circumstances, the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity and inviolability of each other. 
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Article 3 

Each of the Contracting Parties pledges itself to abstain from any ag- 
gressive actions whatsoever against the other party. 

In the event of one of the Contracting Parties, notwithstanding its 
pacific behaviour, being subjected to attack on the part of one or several 
third Powers, the other Contracting Party pledges itself not to extend 
support to that one or several third Powers in their struggle against the 
Contracting Party subjected to attack. 


Article 4 


If between third Powers there should be formed a political agreement 
directed against one of the Contracting Parties, or if in connection with 
a conflict of the character mentioned in Article 3, clause 2, or else, when 
neither of the Contracting Parties shall be involved in armed collisions, 
there should be formed between third Powers a coalition with the object of 
subjecting one of the Contracting Parties to an economic or financial 
boycott, the other Contracting Party shall not adhere to such an agreement 
or to such a coalition. 

Article 5 

In the event of the occurrence of a conflict between them, the Contracting 
Parties agree to appoint conciliation commissions, if they should not succeed 
in settling the conflict by diplomatic means. 

The composition of the conciliation commissions, their rights, and the 
procedure which they shall follow, will be determined bya special agreement 
which will have to be agreed upon. 


Article 6 


The present Treaty shall be subject to ratification, which must be 
effected within six weeks from the day of its signature. Exchange of 
ratifications shall take place in the city of Kaunas. The Treaty is drafted 
in the Lithuanian and Russian languages. In its interpretation both texts 
are regarded as authentic. 


Article 7 


The present Treaty comes into force from the moment of the exchange 
of ratifications and shall remain in force for a term of five years, with 
the exception of Articles 1 and 2 of the present Treaty, the term of whose 
efficacy is unlimited. 

The effect of the present Treaty shall be extended automatically each 
time by one year, if one of the Contracting Parties, at least six months 
before the expiration of the term of the Treaty, does not express a wish 
for the opening of negotiations on a further form of political reciprocal 
relations of both States. 
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In witness whereof, the plenipotentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed their seals thereto. 

The original text has been drafted and signed at Moscow in two copies, 
September the Twenty-eighth, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty- 
six. 


MyYKkovas SLEZEviciIus, JuRGIS BALTRUSaITIS, G. V. TCHITCHERIN 
SERGEI ALEKSANDROVSKI 
(Seals) 
EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


THE LITHUANIAN REPUBLIC, MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
THE LITHUANIAN LEGATION IN THE U. 5S. S. R. 
Moscow, September 28, 1926. 
Mr. People’s Commissary: 

In connection with the signing on this date of the Treaty between Lithu- 
ania and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I have the honour to 
establish the following: 

1. Both Governments have considered the principal questions con- 
nected with the adherence of Lithuania to the League of Nations. The 
Lithuanian Government, in the negotiations on the conclusion of the 
Treaty and its signature, has proceeded from the conviction that the 
principles laid down by them in Article 4 of the Treaty, of non-participation 
in the political agreements of third Powers, directed against one of the 
Contracting Parties, cannot prejudice the observance of the obligations for 
Lithuania emanating from the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

2. The Lithuanian Government is convinced that the adherence of 
Lithuania to the League of Nations cannot hinder the friendly development 
of the relations between Lithuania and the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

3. Atthe same time, the Lithuanian Government adheres to the opinion 
that, having in view the geographical position of Lithuania, the obligations 
for Lithuania emanating from the fact of her belonging to the League of 
Nations, which, in conformity with its fundamental idea, is called upon to 
regulate international differences in a peaceful and equitable manner, 
cannot prejudice the striving of the Lithuanian people for neutrality, 
which most of all corresponds to its vital interests. 

Please accept, Mr. People’s Commissary, the expression of my profound 
respect. 

Sgd. Mykoas SLEZEviCIUs, 

Minister-President, Minister of Justice and Acting 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Lithuanian Republic. 
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THE UNION oF Soviet SocIAListT REPUBLICS 
To the Minister-President, Minister of Justice and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Lithuanian Republic, 


MyKo.as SLEZEVICIUS 
Moscow, September 28, 1926. 


Mr. Minister: 

In connection with the Treaty signed on this date between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Lithuanian Republic, I have the 
honour to bring the following to your knowledge: 

Being immutably guided by the desire to see that (the?) Lithuanians, 
like every other people, independent, with regard to which the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has made repeated dec- 
larations in its démarches, and also in conformity with the note of the 
Soviet Government of April 5th, 1923, addressed to the Polish Govern- 
ment, and in conformity with the sympathies which the destinies of the 
Lithuanian people evoke in the public opinion of the workers of the 
U. S. S. R., the Soviet Government declares that the actual violation of 
the Lithuanian frontiers, which has taken place against the will of the 
Lithuanian people, has not changed its attitude to the territorial sover- 
eignty defined by Article 2 and note thereto of the Peace Treaty of July 
12th, 1920 between Russia and Lithuania. 

Please accept, Mr. Minister, the expression of my profound respect. 


Sgd. GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 


(Both the foregoing notes were duly acknowledged by their respective 
recipients. ) 
THE INITIALLED TREATY OF RIGA, MARCH 9, 1927 


(Press Statement made by M. Cielens, Foreign Minister of Latvia, 
March 10, 1927) 

It is now a year since Russia began negotiations about the treaty of 
non-aggression, the proposition to start these negotiations having been 
made on March 5, 1926. During the year of negotiations, both parties, 
each from its own point of view, endeavored to obtain the most profitable 
substance and form of this treaty. During the course of the discussions 
it became clear what it would be possible to include in the treaty, and 
neither of the parties attained to a full degree its desires. Now it is more 
or less clear what are the fundamental principles which may possibly be 
realized in the form of a treaty. 

Contrary to what was done by Germany and Lithuania, which con- 
cluded treaties with the U. S. S. R. last year, we maintain the point of 
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view that two treaties have to be signed and ratified at one and the same 
time, viz.: (1) the treaty of non-aggression and (2) the treaty for settling 
in a peaceful way possible conflicts and disputes. (Germany and Lith- 
uania have concluded with Russia only the first treaty.) 

An agreement has been reached about the contents of the non-aggression 
treaty and on March g, M. Aralov and I initialled it, i. e., we confirmed 
the previous arrangement comprising all the points where no differences 
of opinion existed any more. No agreement has been obtained on several 
points, mainly on the question of how to formulate in the non-aggression 
treaty our rights and obligations towards the League of Nations. 

The contents of the treaty are, in short, the following: (1) Both parties 
undertake to maintain neutrality in case a third power should attack one 
of the parties. (2) Both parties undertake not to join any coalition which 
would be directed against the political independence or against the terri- 
torial integrity of the other party, as well as not to join any coalition the 
aim of which would be an economic or financial boycott against the other 
party. 

The general purpose of the treaty is that Latvia and Soviet Russia 
want to see a peace, not only in writing but in reality, which would reign 
along the Eastern Coast of the Baltic Sea. Latvia, as far as it depends 
upon her, wants to make every endeavor to maintain peace and avoid 
everything that would drag her into the quarrels and misunderstandings of 
other States or the coalitions of other States. This we can reach best if we 
follow only one policy, one orientation—the orientation of Latvia’s in- 
dependence and peace. 

As regards the treaty for the settlement of possible conflicts and dis- 
putes in a peaceful way, the U. S. S. R. has met our desires to a consider- 
able extent by agreeing to disputes being settled by a conciliation com- 
mission presided over by a neutral chairman. 


SoVIET-PERSIAN AGREEMENTS 
(Soviet Union Review, Vol. VI, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 6-8) 
(Russian text published in Ekonomitcheskaia Jizn, October 2, 1927) 
TEXT OF THE GUARANTY AND NEUTRALITY AGREEMENT 


The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and His Imperial Majesty, the Shah of Persia, recognizing that 
it is in the interest of both Contracting Parties to determine the exact 
conditions facilitating the consolidation of stable normal relations and of 
the sincere friendship uniting them, have nominated plenipotentiary 
representatives for this purpose, that is to say— 

The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics nominated George Vasilievich Tchitcherin, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Lev 
Mikhailovich Karakhan, Assistant People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the U. S. S. R., His Imperial Majesty, the Shah of Persia, nomin- 
ated Mr. Ali-Goli-Khan-Ansari, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Persia,— 
who, having presented their credentials, which were found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following: 

Article I. The Treaty of February 26, 1921, remains the basis of the 
mutual relations between Persia and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; all articles and stipulations of that treaty remaining in force 
and its validity to be extended over the entire territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Article II. Each of the Contracting Parties obligates itself to refrain 
from attacks and any aggressive actions against the other Party, or from 
leading its military forces into the territory of the other Party. 

In case one of the Contracting Parties is attacked by one or several 
outside powers, the other Contracting Party obligates itself to observe 
neutrality in the course of the entire conflict, and the Party which was 
attacked is. likewise bound not to violate this neutrality, regardless of any 
strategical, tactical or political considerations or advantages which such 
action might offer. 

Article III. Each of the Contracting Parties obligates itself not to partic- 
ipate either formally or in fact in political alliances or agreements directed 
against the safety of the other Party, either on land or on water, or against 
its integrity, its independence or its sovereignty. 

Moreover, both Contracting Parties are to refuse participation in econo- 
mic boycotts and blockades organized by outside powers against either of 
the Contracting Parties. 


Article IV. In view of the obligations established by Articles 4 and 5 of 
the Treaty of February 26, 1921, each of the Contracting Parties, desirous 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of the other Party and not to conduct 
any propaganda or fight against the Government of the other Party, will 
strictly forbid its employees to undertake such actions on the territory of 
the other Contracting Party. 

If the citizens of one Contracting Party sojourning on the territory of the 
other Party will engage in propaganda or fight forbidden by the authorities 
of that Party, the Government of that territory will have the right to stop 
the activities of those citizens and to apply to them the punishments 
provided by the statutes. 

Likewise, by virtue of the above articles, each of the Parties concerned 
obligates itself not to support and not to permit on its territory the forma- 
tion or the activities (1) of organizations or groups, whatever their names, 
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whose aim it is to combat the government of the other Contracting Party 
by means of violence, through uprisings or terrorist attempts; (2) of organ- 
izations or groups claiming to be the government of the other country or 
of parts of its territory, and which also aim at combating the government 
of the other Contracting Party by the above-mentioned methods, or at dis- 
turbing its peace and security, or are threatening its territorial integrity. 

Proceeding from the above principles both Contracting Parties likewise 
obligate themselves to forbid the recruiting, as well as the entry, into their 
territory, of armed forces, arms, military supplies and all kinds of war 
material destined for the above mentioned organizations. 

Article V. Both Contracting Parties obligate themselves to settle by 
peaceful means most suitable in each particular case all kinds of differences 
which may arise between them and which cannot be settled by ordinary 
diplomatic means. ' 

Article VI. Outside of the obligations which both Contracting Parties 
have assumed under the present agreement, both Contracting Parties 
reserve full liberty of action in their international relations. 

Article VII. The present agreement is concluded for a term of three 
years and is subject to be approved and ratified as soon as possible by the 
legislative organs of both countries, whereupon it will enter into force. 

The exchange of ratification notes is to take place in Teheran one month 
after ratification. 

After the expiration of the first term, the agreement will be considered as 
automatically extended each year for one year until one of the Contracting 
Parties renounces it by giving notice to that effect. In that case the present 
agreement is to remain in force for six months after one of the Contracting 
Parties has notified the other of the dissolution of the agreement. 

Article VIII. The present agreement has been drawn up in the Russian, 
Persian and French languages in three original copies for each Contracting 
Party. 

For purposes of interpretation all texts are considered authentical. In 
case of differences of opinion in interpreting the text, the French version 
will be considered as the fundamental. 

In witness whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiary Representatives 
signed the present agreement and attached their seals thereto. 

Done in the City of Moscow, October 1, 1927. 

GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 

Avi1-GoLI-KHAN-ANSARI. 

L. KARAKHAN. 

PROTOCOL NO. I 

G. V. Tchitcherin, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the U. S. 

S. R., and L. M. Karakhan, Assistant People’s Commissar for Foreign 
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Affairs of the U. S. S. R., declare that the Government of the U.S. S. R. 
has authorized them to confirm in its behalf, at the moment of signing the 
Guaranty and Neutrality Agreement between the U. S. S. R. and Persia, 
of this date, that the Government of the Union has not assumed any 
international obligations which would conflict with the aforesaid agreement, 
and likewise that it will not assume such obligations as long as the said 
agreement remains in force. 

Mr. Ali-Goli-Khan-Ansari, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Persia, declares 
that he has been authorized by the Persian Government to confirm in its 
behalf, at the moment of signing the Guaranty and Neutrality Agreement 
between Persia and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of that date, 
that the Persian Government has not assumed any international obliga- 
tions which are in contradiction to the aforesaid agreement, and that, 
likewise, it will not assume such obligations as long as the said agreement 
remains in force. 

Done in Moscow, October 1, 1927. 

GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 

Avt-GoLi-KHAN-ANSARI. 

L. KARAKHAN, 


PROTOCOL NO. 2 


In accordance with the stipulations of the Treaty of February 26, 1921, 
which retains its validity as a whole and in all its parts, the obligations 
provided for in Article 2 of the Guaranty and Neutrality Agreement signed 
on this date between the U. S. S. R. and Persia, concerning the non- 
entrance of armed forces into the territory of the other Contracting Party, 
do not refer to the cases provided for in Article 6 of the Treaty of February 
26, 1921, and to the explanations given in that article. 


Done in Moscow, October 1, 1927. 


GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 
Av1-GoLi-KHAN-ANSARI. 


L. KARAKHAN. 


APPENDIX 
Moscow, October 1, 1927. 
To Mr. G. Tchitcherin, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S. S. R. 

At the moment of signing the Guaranty and Neutrality Agreement which 
was signed on this date between Persia and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, I have the honor to inform you as follows: 

Considering that the Persian Government has always been endeavor- 
ing correctly to carry out all the obligations assumed voluntarily; 
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that it is signing the present agreement with the purpose of sincerely 
respecting all obligations resulting therefrom, and in so far as the 
Persian Government considers that the above-mentioned obligations 
are not in contradiction to the obligations of the Persian Government 
towards the League of Nations— 

The Persian Government declares to the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics that the Persian Government will also 
respect and carry out all its obligations as a member of the League of 


Nations. 
Avi-GoLi-KHAN-ANSARI. 


To Mr. Ali-Goli-Khan-Ansari, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Persia. 
In behalf of my Government I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
and to take cognizance of the following note sent by you on this date: 


(Repetition of text of preceding letter.) 
GEORGE TCHITCHERIN. 


AFGHANISTAN AND PERSIA. TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, SIGNED AT TEHERAN, 
JUNE 22, 1921. REGISTERED APRIL 20, 1925 


(From League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. XX XIII, No. 853, pp.285-302) 


Article I. From this day forward, sincere friendship and a permanent 
and cordial understanding shall be established between Persia and Afghan- 
istan and their respective nationals. 


Article IX. The relations of cordial understanding between Persia and 
Afghanistan shall not be affected in the event of one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties becoming involved in a war with a third Power. But in this 
case the other Party shall undertake, in accordance with the rules of 
neutrality, not to favor this third Power in any respect. 


Article X. In order to emphasize the sincere friendship and mutual 
confidence existing between the Empire of Persia and the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan, the two Contracting Parties have decided, in conformity 
with intefnational usage, to submit to arbitration all the difficulties arising 
between the two countries, of which a solution cannot be arrived at by 
diplomatic negotiations. 

Further, the High Contracting Parties undertake loyally to carry out the 
decisions of the arbitrators. 
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PERSIA—AFGHANISTAN, TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND SECURITY 
NOVEMBER 28, 1927 


(European Economic and Political Survey, Vol. 111, Nos. 12-13, 
February 28—March 15, 1928, pp. 432-434, giving its translation 
from Le Messager de Teheran, February 10, 1928) 


The Governments of Afghanistan and Persia, 

Taking into consideration their material and intellectual relations and 
their geographical situation, and believing that from the standpoint of 
religious and moral homogeneity and from the standpoint of other needs, 
the present century requires and necessitates further engagements on the 
part of the two nations. 

Being desirous of strengthening the friendly and fraternal ties already 
existing between them and of consolidating their sincere relations, 

Have thought it necessary to conclude a treaty of friendship and security, 
and for this purpose have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The Royal Government of Afghanistan: His Excellency the Sirdar Ali 
Golam Sadig Khan, Director of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

The Imperial Government of Persia: His Excellency Mirza Seyed Mehdi 
Khan Farrokh, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of His 
Majesty the Shah of Persia. 

The two Plenipotentiaries, having exchanged their full powers found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Article 1. The basis of the relations between Persia and Afghanistan 
continues to be the Treaty of the first of Saratan, 1300, all of whose provi- 
sions and articles remain in force. 

Article 2. Each of the Contracting Parties agrees to abstain from pro- 
ceeding to attacks and aggressions against the other or from undertaking 
military expeditions on the territory of the other Party. 

In case one of the Contracting Parties should be attacked by one or more 
third Powers, the other Contracting Party undertakes to remain neutral 
during the entire period of the conflict. 

Moreover, the attacked Party, on its part, regardless of all political, 
strategic or tactical advantages, shall not violate the neutrality of the other 
Party. 

Article 3. Each of the Contracting Parties agrees not to take part de 
facto or formally in any hostile operation which may be undertaken by 
one or more third Powers against the other Contracting Party, and not 
to enter into any political and military alliances and agreements directed 
against the independence, integrity or sovereignty of the other Party or 
which may cause to it political or military prejudices. 

The two Contracting Parties shall likewise abstain from taking part in 
a blockade or economic boycott which may be directed against one of them. 
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Article 4. In case one or more third Powers at war with one of the Con- 
tracting Parties should violate the neutrality of the other Party with a view 
to expediting through the territory of that country armies, munitions and 
arms, or with a view to proceeding to recruitment and establishing in that 
country a service of supplies and purchase of animals, and in general, 
all the necessary war materials, or with a view to making its retreating 
army enter that country or with a view to encouraging the people of the 
neutral country, for military purposes, to uprising or with a view to under- 
taking military investigations in the neutral country, the neutral Party 
shall be bound to prevent all these above-mentioned operations by armed 
force in order to safeguard its neutrality. 

Article 5. The two Contracting Parties agree that their Plenipotentiaries 
shall meet at Teheran within a period that shall not exceed nine months 
from the exchange of ratifications of the present Treaty, for the purpose of 
concluding agreements relative to trade and sojourn, as well as consular, 
postal and telegraphic treaties and an extradition convention, all based 
on the principle of mutual equality. 

Article 6. The two Contracting Parties agree that the settlement and 
liquidation of differences which may arise between them and which 
it may not have been possible to settle by the ordinary diplomatic means, 
shall be effected in the manner provided for in the protocol annexed to this 
Treaty. 

Article 7. It is understood that outside the limits of the engagements 
existing between the two Contracting Parties, each of the Parties shall have 
full liberty in its international relations. 

Article 8. The present Treaty is concluded for a period of six years and 
shall enter into force after ratification by the legislative authorities of the 
two countries. 

If, six months before the expiration of this Treaty neither of the Contract- 
ing Parties has notified its intention to put an end to the agreement, the 
Treaty shall be considered as having been renewed automatically for one 
year, unless it is denounced by one of the Parties at least six months be- 
fore the expiration of the year. 

The notice of the decision to put an end to the Treaty after the expiry of 
the first six years shall be without effect if it is made at a date which is less 
than six months from the expiry of the extended term. 

Article 9. The present Treaty is drawn up in duplicate in Persian and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged at Kabul. 

In faith whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries of the two Contracting 
Parties have signed the present Treaty and have thereto affixed their seals. 

GoLaM SaDiIG. 
MAupDI FARROKH. 
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PROTOCOL 


In virtue of Article 6 of the Treaty of Friendship and Security con- 
cluded between the Persian and Afghan Governments concerning the 
method of arbitration, it is agreed that if differences should arise between 
the two Contracting Parties which it has not been possible to settle by 
diplomatic methods each of the two Parties shall freely select a distinguished 
person from among its nationals. In case of disagreement between these 
two arbitrators on the given judgment, a distinguished person of a neutral 
country shall be elected by common agreement, and the decision of the 
latter person shall be definitive and binding. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


(Europdische Gesprache, Vol. 6, No. 7, July, 1928, p. 357, citing the Teheran 
Tufan, February 10, 1928) 


1. Letter of the Persian Minister in Kabul to the Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Afghanistan, December 21, 1927. 
Mr. Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

In connection with the conclusion of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Security between the Persian and the Afghan Governments, I have the 
honor to communicate to Your Excellency the following: 


Inasmuch as the Persian Government has endeavored to carry out its 
obligations to the full and as it believes that the duties flowing from the 
above-mentioned treaty are in no wise in conflict with its obligations to- 
ward the League of Nations, the Imperial Government of Persia notifies 
the Government of Afghanistan that on its part, it will observe and carry 
out its duties as a member of the League of Nations. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew the assurances of my profound 


consideration. 
MAnpI FARROKH. 


2. Letter of the Afghan Foreign Minister to the Persian Minister in 
Kabul, December 28, 1927. 

Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary: 

The receipt is acknowledged of Your Excellency’s letter No. 847 of the 
29th Adharmah (December 21, 1927) in connection with the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Friendship and Security between the Afghan and the Per- 
sian Governments, which concerns the fact that the Persian Government 
does not believe that the articles of the above-mentioned treaty are in 
conflict with the obligations which Persia has towards the League of 
Nations. 

MOHAMMED WALI. 
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THE Litvinov PRoTocoL, FEBRUARY 9, 1929 
(L’ Europe Nouvelle, 12me Annee, No. 578, March 9, 1929, pp. 325-326) 


The Government of the Esthonian Republic, the President of the Re- 
public of Latvia, the President of the Republic of Poland, His Majesty the 
King of Rumania, and the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, 

Animated by the desire to contribute to the maintenance of the peace 
existing between their countries** and to this end to put forthwith into 
force between the peoples of these countries the treaty of renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy, signed at Paris, on August 27, 
1928, 

Have decided to realize these intentions through the effect of the present 
protocol and have named as their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The government of the Esthonian Republic: M. Julius Seljamaa, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Esthonia at Moscow; 

The President of the Republic of Latvia: M. Charles Ozols, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Latvia at Moscow; 

The President of the Republic of Poland: M. Stanislas Patek, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Poland at Moscow; 

His Majesty the King of Rumania: M. Charles A. Davila, his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Warsaw, and 

The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics: M. Maxim Litvinov, member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, People’s Commissary ad interim for Foreign Affairs; 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following: 


Article 1. The treaty of renunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, a copy of which is attached 
to the present protocol as an integral part thereof, shall take effect between 
the Contracting Parties after the ratification of the said Treaty of Paris of 
1928 by the competent legislative organisms of the respective Contracting 
States. 


Article 2. The entry into force by the present protocol of the treaty of 
Paris of 1928 in the mutual relations of the parties to the present protocol 
shall be valid independently of the entry into force of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1928, as provided for by Article 3 thereof. 


Article 3. 1. The present protocol shall be ratified by the competent 
legislative organisms of the Contracting Parties, in conformity with the 


requirements of their respective constitutions. 


82 This phrase was added to the Litvinov protocol at the request of Rumania in order to 
clarify the attitude of the signatory powers in regard to the question of Bessarabia. 
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2. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited by each of the 
Contracting Parties with the government of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics within the period of one week from the date of ratification of 
the present protocol by the respective party. 

3. From the day of the deposit of the instrument of ratification by two 
of the Contracting Parties, the present protocol shall enter into force be- 
tween the two Parties. In the mutual relations of the other Contracting 
Parties and the States for which the protocol has already entered into 
force, it shall enter into force in accordance with the deposit of their in- 
struments of ratification. 

4. The government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republic shall 
immediately notify each deposit to all the signatories of the present pro- 
tocol. 

Article 4. In order to give effect to the first article of the present pro- 
tocol, each Contracting Party, after ratification by its legislative organisms 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1928, shall immediately notify the government of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and all the other Parties to the 
present protocol by diplomatic channels. 

Article 5. The present protocol is open to adhesion by the govern- 
ments of all countries. The notification of their definitive adhesion shall 
be made in the name of the government of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, which will notify all the other Parties to the present protocol. 
On the receipt of the said notification concerning adhesion, the present 
protocol shall be put into force in the mutual relations of the adherent State 
and all the other Parties to the present protocol. 

Article 6. The entry into force, through the effect of the present pro- 
tocol, of the Treaty of Paris of 1928, in the mutual relations of the adherent 
State and of all the other Parties to the present protocol, shall be realized 
in the manner provided for in Article 4 of the present protocol. 

Article 7. The present protocol is drawn up ina single copy, an authentic 
copy of which shall be communicated by the government of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics to each of the signatory or adherent States. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present protocol and have affixed their seals. 


Done at Moscow, February 9, 1929. 


Juv. SELJAMAA, K. Ozoxs, St. Patek, Davita, MAxtM LITVINOV. 
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